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THE  INCEPTION  OF  AN  AMERICAN  STATE 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM* 

The  institutions  of  a  people  are  not  usually  honored  by  the 
formal  observance  of  anniversary  occasions,  for  institutions 
have  no  natal  days.  They  are  not  born :  they  grow.  They 
develop  out  of  circumstances,  experiences,  and  necessities. 
Springing  from  faith  and  conscience,  nurtured  by  growing  intel¬ 
ligence,  sustained  by  cpstom  and  usage,  buttressed  by  written 
laws,  they  come  to  have  an  individual  vitality  and  independent 
permanency  of  their  own.  They  gradually  develop  an  organic 
whole  and  produce  general  and  far-reaching  effects.  They 
influence  the  lives  of  individuals,  they  direct  the  course  of  the 
collective  body,  they  insure  the  enduring  safety  of  the  state 
even  more  than  it  is  possible  for  mere  written  laws  to  do,  for 
in  the  common  thought  of  the  people  they  have  arisen,  not 
out  of  the  changing  opinions  of  the  lawmakers,  but  out  of  the 
slowly  evolving  and  common  sentiment  of  the  country  and  out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Because  of  the  conditions  from 
which  they  have  arisen,  because  of  the  necessities  they  have 
met,  because  of  the  influences  they  exert  and  the  security  they 
afford,  because  of  the  age  they  have  attained  and  the  tradi¬ 
tions  which  surround  them,  they  are  not  only  deemed  to  exist 
of  right,  but  they  are  held  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  It 
would  be  well  if,  associated  with  each  of  the  great  institutions, 
of  popular  liberty  and  self-government,  there  was  a  date  of  so 
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much  significance,  so  sacred  because  identified  with  an  event 
of  such  great  consequence  as  to  make  it  an  annual  or  a  decen¬ 
nial  or  at  least  a  centennial  gathering  time,  at  which  we  might 
refresh  the  memory,  repeat  the  proud  story,  and  sing  songs  of 
gladness  and  praise ;  at  which  we  could  re-enforce  the  lesson 
and  renew  the  pledges  which  water  the  soil  in  which  freedom 
grows,  and  insure  an  abundant  harvest  for  the  generations 
which  are  coming  on  behind  us.  But  in  the  nature  of  things 
and  events  it  can  hardly  be  so. 

Measured  by  all  the  rules  of  the  text-book  writers  there  is 
no  force  at  work  in  our  American  society  which  is  more  clearly 
a  national  institution  than  our  national  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  I  say  our  national  system  of  public  education,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been,  and  is,  and  is  likely 
to  be  the  well  settled  policy  of  the  nation  to  leave  the  interests 
of  public  education  to  the  tendencies  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
direction  of  the  reserved  authority  of  the  several  States.  It  is 
wisely  so,  for  it  makes  a  system  which  is  flexible  as  to  details, 
yet  harmonious,  symmetrical,  and  comprehensive  in  its  common 
plan,  and  effective  in  its  general  results.  In  the  initiatory 
steps,  in  the  modifications  which  it  has  undergone  to  meet 
the  changing  circumstances  of  the  people,  in  its  commonly 
accepted  theories,  in  its  independent  autonomy,  in  its  univer¬ 
sal  geographical  application,  in  the  breadth  of  its  influence  and 
the  energy  of  its  action,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  settling 
down  to  a  scientific  basis  and  is  moving  forward  upon  consist¬ 
ent  courses,  in  its  equipment  and  in  its  ability  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  cast  upon  it,  and,  better  than  all  else,  in  the 
vital  relationship  which  it  sustains  to  the  life  of  the  republic 
and  the  place  it  holds  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  it  fulfills  all 
the  requirements  precedent  to  recognition  and  to  recognized 
eminence  as  a  national  institution. 

Like  all  the  others  it  is  without  a  natal  day,  and  it  has  no 
anniversary  occasions.  No  isolated  event,  no  one  occasion, 
has  so  stood  out  above  all  the  events  and  all  the  occasions  in 
its  history  as  to  fix  the  time,  at  recurring  periods,  for  rehears¬ 
ing  the  proud  story  of  its  bygone  years.  Without  any  disposi- 
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tion  to  take  from  others  any  share  which  they  may  have  had 
in  the  innumerable  events  which  make  the  details  of  that 
story — indeed  with  full  knowledge  that  the  worst  service  which 
a  loyal  son  can  render  this  imperial  commonwealth  is  to  claim 
for  her  more  than  can  be  sustained — it  is  my  purpose  to  show 
that  if  we  were  to  look  for  some  one  event  of  such  transcendent 
importance  as  to  fix  the  time  for  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
evolution  of  the  State  school  systems  of  the  country,  the  one 
which  might  well  be  selected  would  be  the  enactment  of  that 
great  law  looking  to  the  organization  of  a  State  system  of 
common  schools  which  became  operative  in  the  State  of  New 
York  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1795.  My  task  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  within  the  next  year  we  shall  pass  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  that  event. 

Preliminarily  let  us  see  what  is  meant  by  an  American  State 
school  system.  At  least  three  or  four  characteristics  are 
requisite. 

A  State  school  system  must  be  one  which  results  from  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  and  the  powers  of  the  State  and 
which,  in  completeness  and  efficiency,  is  worthy  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  exists  for  the  good  of  its  citizens  and  to  that  end 
exercises  sovereign  authority  within  constitutional  limitations. 
In  the  United  States  the  sovereign  power  upon  all  school 
questions  is  with  the  governments  of  the  several  States,  and  it 
can  neither  be  taken  away  from  them  nor  can  they  cede  it  to 
the  Federal  government  above  nor  to  any  county,  city,  or  town 
government  below  them.  The  several  States  may  do  what¬ 
soever  they  will  for  the  development  of  an  educational  system. 
Whatsoever  they  have  done  they  may  undo.  Whatsoever 
authority  they  may  have  conferred  upon  others  they  may  take 
back.  The  only  limitations  upon  their  action  are  the  express 
provisions  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  it  may  practically  be 
said  that  there  are  none.  Then  when  we  speak  of  a  State 
school  system  we  mean  not  sporadic,  irresponsible  affairs, 
springing  from  the  caprice  or  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
citizens,  but  schools  coming  to  maturity  under  the  help  and  the 
supervision,  the  inspiration,  the  encouragement,  and  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  only  authority  which  may  be  exercised  in  the 
premises. 

Where  there  is  a  system,  schools  will  be  related  together  for 
common  ends.  Each  will  fulfill  its  part  in  a  general  plan,  and 
all  will  fall  into  an  orderly  organization  for  the  advancement 
of  all  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  does  not  mean  that  individual  effort  is  to  be  discouraged,  or 
that  cities  and  towns  and  districts  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
as  far  as  they  will  in  developing  their  schools.  Exactly  the 
reverse  is  true.  It  is  in  the  plan  that  the  States  shall  lay  plans 
and  lead  the  way,  that  cities  and  towns  shall  comply  with  the 
standards  fixed  by  the  State  in  any  event,  and  that  they  shall 
be  encouraged  to  do  as  much  more  as  they  will.  It  does  mean 
that  whatever  is  done  shall  come  into  helpful  relations  with  all 
the  rest,  conform  to  the  general  plan,  and  promote  the  common 
end. 

There  can  be  nothing  about  a  State  school  system  which  the 
State  has  no  right  to  support  with  its  authority  and  sustain 
with  its  means.  An  ecclesiastical  school  cannot  become  part 
of  a  State  school  system.  The  fathers  were  fired  by  a  deep 
and  intense  religious  life,  and  they  well  knew  how  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  and  their  civic  organization  would  act  upon 
each  other.  In  promoting  each  they  acted  upon  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  according  to  their  beliefs.  But  they  knew  also  that 
religious  intolerance  had  literally  deluged  their  native  lands  in 
the  blood  of  their  fathers,  and  they  took  early  occasion  to 
write  the  guaranty  of  religious  liberty  and  to  insure  organic 
independence  of  state  and  Church  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
civic  organizations  into  which  they  were  breathing  the  breath 
of  life. 

It  may  be  said  with  entire  security  that  no  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  a  State  in  the  Federal  Union,  or  deserves  to 
be  designated  a  “  State  System,”  which  does  not  provide  every 
educational  facility  which  experience  suggests  and  means  can 
provide  for  the  children  of  the  commonwealth,  I  do  not  for 
the  moment  go  into  the  question  as  to  how  far  these  facilities 
may  with  propriety  be  provided  free  of  cost.  I  only  reiterate 
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what  the  whole  educated  world  says,  that  no  educational 
system  is  complete  which  does  not  begin  with  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  lead  up  to  and  include  the  university.  These  and 
the  intervening  departments,  of  high  or  low  degree,  are  all 
interdependent  and  mutually  supportive  of  each  other.  That 
they  are  so  related  together,  that  they  do  so  supplement  and 
support  each  other,  is  the  essential  fact  which  entitles  the 
whole  to  be  called  a  system  at  all.  It  would  be  a  sorry  State 
school  system  which  was  constituted  of  elementary  schools 
alone,  as  it  would  be  a  sorry  educational  system  which  was 
composed  of  high  schools  or  of  colleges  alone.  As  the  engi¬ 
neer  winds  his  strands  about  each  other  and  then  binds  his 
cables  together  to  get  the  greatest  strength,  so  the  intelligence 
of  a  commonwealth  fosters  all  educational  instrumentalities 
and  then  binds  them  together,  with  knowledge  that  their 
action  upon  each  other,  the  support  and  inspiration  which 
each  gives  the  other,  is  the  essential  element  which  gives 
strength  and  force,  symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  whole.  Show 
me  a  people  where,  in  the  centers  which  control  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  national  policy,  there  is  greater  pride  in  national 
universities  than  there  is  desire  to  put  the  best  possible 
elementary  school  within  reach  of  every  home, — and  you  will 
be  able  to  find  such  a  people  without  the  use  of  either  a  tele¬ 
scope  or  a  microscope, — and  I  will  show  you  a  people  where 
caste  and  snobbery  and  snippery  are  rampant  and  the  children 
of  the  masses  have  but  poor  chance.  Show  me  a  State  which 
stands  for  elementary  schools  and  nothing  higher,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  State  where  the  elementary  schools  are  a  mere  pre¬ 
tense  and  sham  and  there  is  no  effective  teaching  at  all. 

I  regret  exceedingly  to  see  that  the  propriety  of  appropri¬ 
ating  State  moneys  for  the  support  of  high  schools  and  acade¬ 
mies  is  being  called  in  question,  and  that  the  suggestion  is 
even  made  that  the  money  which  New  York  devotes  to  the 
support  of  liberal  learning  might  be  better  used  to  enhance 
the  poor  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  her  elementary  schools. 
It  indicates  an  unfortunate  obscurity  of  vision  as  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  highest  intellectual 
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and  material  development  of  the  State,  and  if  there  is  any 
thought  of  gaining  the  support  of  teachers  for  the  proposition 
through  an  appeal  to  their  pecuniary  interest  it  implies  an 
ignorance  or  narrowness  on  the  part  of  those  teachers  which  is 
not  justified.  Many  of  them  are,  and  everyone  ought  to  be, 
the  finished  product  of  a  good  secondary  school  and  of  a 
professional  training  school  as  well,  and  no  one  knows  it  better 
or  desires  it  more  than  they.  And  the  time  would  not  be  far 
distant  when  every  common-school  teacher  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  State  would  be  so  equipped  but  for  the  unfortunate  vetoes, 
by  two  successive  Governors,  of  entirely  feasible  and  beneficent 
measures  to  attain  that  end.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  teacher  in  the  Empire  State  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  there  is  none  at  all,  who 
would  not  forego  any  increase  in  salary  rather  than  secure  it 
at  the  cost  of  withdrawing  the  State  support  from  the  second¬ 
ary  schools.  I  ought  to  apologize  for  taking  time  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  matter.  The  policy  of  the  State  is  well  settled. 
It  has  been  for  many  years.  It  would  require  the  strongest 
reasons  to  change  it.  There  is  no  such  reason.  There  is 
neither  logic  nor  necessity  behind  the  suggestion.  New  York 
can  well  afford  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done  to  support  the 
symmetrical  State  school  system  which  she  has  erected ;  she  is 
infinitely  better  able  than  she  was  in  the  early  days  when  she 
commenced  the  policy  with  wise  forethought  and  a  liberal 
hand.  Her  people  are  able  to  see  clearly  and  to  reason  logic¬ 
ally,  and  they  have  no  thought  of  abandoning  a  policy  which 
is  the  groundwork  of  her  imperial  position  and  the  pledge  of 
her  continued  supremacy ;  and  assuredly  not  at  a  time  when 
all  the  world  is  paying  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  her  early 
statesmanship,  and  will  continue  as  time  advances  to  pay  in 
larger  and  still  larger  measure,  and  when  all  the  great  pro¬ 
gressive  States  of  the  Union  are  following  in  the  roads  broken 
out  by  her  foresight  and  her  energy. 

A  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  children  of  all  the 
people  exists  in  each  of  the  States  now.  Theories  are  some¬ 
what  at  variance  in  the  different  States  as  to  the  prerogatives 
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and  duty  of  the  State  governments  in  the  matter,  but  these 
differences  are  growing  smaller  as  the  necessity  for  a  closer 
organization  and  a  more  effective  co-relation  of  the  work 
becomes  evident,  and  the  unmistakable  desire  for  general 
leadership  and  the  more  liberal  exercise  of  central  authority 
becomes  apparent.  The  value  of  time  as  an  element  in 
securing  a  liberal  education,  the  demand  that  the  child  shall 
be  instructed  from  the  beginning  in  a  way  which  shall  antici¬ 
pate  and  prepare  for  what  is  beyond,  and  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  pursue  an  unbroken  path  from  the  elementary  schools  to 
and  through  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  is  leading  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  country  to  do  their  best  think¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  government  in  order 
to  evolve  and  develop  State  systems  of  instruction,  with  the 
characteristic  features  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  out  of 
somewhat  conglomerate  aggregations  of  local  schools.  And 
this  work  has  already  gone  far  upon  its  way.  Primary  and 
secondary  schools  are  everywhere ;  they  are  everywhere 
unsectarian  and  free,  through  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
authority:  they  are  coming  into  close  relationship  with  each 
other  and  co-operating  upon  a  general  understanding  for  the 
attainment  of  a  corrimon  end.  Even  more,  they  are  being 
supplemented  by  colleges  and  universities,  standing  upon  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  footings  as  the  common  schools,  and 
forming  a  living  head  to  a  complete  educational  organization. 
The  question  about  free  public  high  schools  is  outlawed,  and 
any  question  about  free  public  universities  is  practically 
settled.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  great  progressive  States 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  is  at  this  moment  putting  the  money 
and  the  constructive  genius  and  energy  of  its  citizens  into 
universities  which  form  the  heads  of  State  systems  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  rank  with  the  foremost  universities  of  the  country. 
An  infinite  and  increasing  number  of  other  collegiate  institu¬ 
tions  exist,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  through  philanthropic 
endowments  and  by  virtue  of  legislative  charters ;  and  they  are 
so  related,  legally,  to  the  States  which  created  them  and  the 
conditions  put  upon  the  gifts  which  made  their  creation  pos- 
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sible,  or  they  are  so  related  practically  to  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  organization  as  to  make  them  free  to  a  limited  number 
of  students  from  the  public  schools  or  liberally  available  to  all 
who  have  the  desire  and  the  preparation  to  take  advantage  of 
their  beneficent  work,  although  without  the  ready  money  to 
pay  the  advertised  fees. 

So  out  of  conditions  which  are  yet  crude,  out  of  our  still 
unsettled  national  life,  there  is  being  developed,  in  each  of  the 
States,  a  great  educational  system  which  is  dependent  upon 
and  is  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  the  State — a  sovereign 
authority  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned.  That  system  is  free 
and  non-sectarian ;  in  point  of  elaborateness  it  is  altogether 
unprecedented  by  any  authoritative  public  and  general  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Early  conditions  and  inherited  theories  have  influenced,  and 
will  go  far  to  account  for,  characteristics  which  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  school  systems  of  different  States.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  beginning  for  a  moment  and  see  what  they  were. 

The  two  nations  which  first  gained  a  foothold  on  our 
Atlantic  coast  and  which  have  most  influenced  our  life  wer*'. 
the  Dutch  and  the  English.  At  the  time  of  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  the  former  were  infinitely  in  advance  of  the  latter  in 
commercial  activity  and  intellectual  life,  in  national  progress 
and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  for  the  progress  of  a  people. 
Holland  alone  constituted  by^  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Netherland  provinces  which  had  successfully  baffled  the  super¬ 
human  and  the  inhuman  efforts  of  Philip  to  establish  a  world 
empire  in  absolutism  to  the  Roman  Church.  Her  men  and 
women  of  more  than  middle  age  had  known  no  other  life  than 
a  state  of  war,  and  that  the  first  and  most  dreadful  war  in 
history  waged  for  religious  liberty  and  for  the  toleration  of 
opinion.  In  that  great  and  holy  cause  they  had  suffered 
atrocities  which  could  hardly  be  mentioned  here  ;  every  foot 
of  their  soil  had  been  drenched  in  blood  and  mourning  was 
in  every  household,  for  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  their 
fathers  and  brothers  and  lovers — yes,  and  of  mothers  and  sisters 
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and  sweethearts,  too — had  perished  for  freedom  of  conscience. 
Indeed,  for  forty  years  the  “  beggars  of  the  sea  ”  had  stood  a 
shield  and  protector  for  England  with  little  or  none  of  English 
help,  until  the  sea  was  crimson  and  all  the  sands  upon  their 
shores  were  slippery  with  their  blood.  But  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded.  They  had  learned  the  value  of  the  right  of  conscience 
and  of  the  freedom  of  opinion,  for  they  had  paid  the  price ; 
and  without  planning  it  they  had  come  to  be  self-governing, 
and  they  had  developed  independent  states  which  they  had 
confederated  into  a  republic.  Whatever  England  has  since 
done  in  these  directions  had  scarcely  been  commenced  when 
the  Spanish  power  had  been  broken  and  these  fruits  had  ma¬ 
tured  in  the  Netherlands. 

Cdlonists  carry  national  ideas  with  them.  And  when  there 
came  immediately  to  be  a  New  Netherland  and  a  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  one  was  characterized  by  entire  freedom  of 
religious  life  and  expression  and  the  other  altogether  subject 
to  an  established  church  and  there  was  no  toleration  of  reli¬ 
gious  opinion,  and  when  the  descendants  of  one  of  these  colo¬ 
nies  were  the  first  people  on  earth  to  put  the  pledge  of 
religious  freedom  into  a  written  constitution  and  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  other  were  the  last  people  of  all  the  original 
States  to  take  such  action,  who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  because 
of  the  facts  in  their  history  to  which  we  have  just  adverted  ? 

Free  schools  come  from  free  thought.  A  complete  and 
elaborate  system  of  schools  comes  from  strong,  comprehensive, 
and  high-minded  thought.  The  Dutch  were  free,  and  they  had 
celebrated  their  greatest  military  victories  by  founding  univer¬ 
sities,  and  they  had  opened  elementary  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  poor  together.  Motley  says,  “It  was  a  land 
where  every  child  went  to  school,  where  almost  every  indi¬ 
vidual  inhabitant  could  read  and  write.”  The  English  were 
still  fettered  by  the  unbroken  power  of  the  throne  and  the 
selfish  and  insatiable  greed  of  the  nobility.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  their  preparatory  schools  trained  the  scions 
of  noble  houses  for  high  places  in  the  Church  and  state,  but 
there  were  no  schools  for  the  body  of  the  people.  And 
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when,  with  these  circumstances  behind  them,  we  find  a  Dutch 
and  an  English  colony  struggling  for  life,  at  the  same  time,  the 
first  in  a  new  land  ;  see  that  both  are  feeble,  but  that  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  strength  is  with  the  English,  and  know  that  for 
the  first  fifty  years  of  their  history  there  was  a  continuous  suc¬ 
cession  of  free  public  schools,  supported  and  managed  by  the 
civic  authority  and  taught  by  official  masters,  specially  brought 
from  the  Fatherland  for  the  purpose,  in  the  Dutch  colony ; 
and  that  during  that  period  there  was  no  school  of  any  kind  in 
the  English  colony ;  what  student  of  history  shall  say  that  it 
was  not  the  widely  differing  facts  and  circumstances  which 
were  behind  and  still  about  these  different  peoples  which  made 
them  what  they  were  and  led  very  directly  to  what  they  did  ? 

Now  if  we  bear  these  things  in  mind,  and  also  remember  that 
since  independence  was  attained  the  sovereign  authority  in 
New  York  has  always  been  exercised  for  the  erection  of  a 
school  system  directly  by  the  State  government  which  held  it, 
while  in  New  England  it  has  been  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
townships,  and  of  course  never  beyond  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  delegated,  we  shall  find  abundant  and  true  explanation  of 
most  of  the  subsequent  facts  touching  the  inception  and  the 
development  of  the  State  school  systems. 

From  the  first  vestige  of  organized  government  in  the  feeble 
colony  at  Manhattan  there  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
schools.  They  were  public  schools,  substantially,  as  we  now 
understand  the  term,  and  they  were  the  first  in  America. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  a  considerable  number  of  private  schools, 
also,  at  least  eight  or  ten,  in  the  first  half  century.  Within 
that  time  a  public  high  school  was  organized.  Then,  in  1664, 
an  English  fleet  with  the  help  of  their  twenty-five  thousand 
countrymen  who  had  by  this  time  settled  in  New  England 
overthrew  the  little  colony,  usurped  its  authority,  and  took 
possession  of  its  affairs.  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York. 
A  round  century  intervened  before  the  rattle  of  the  musketry 
of  the  Revolution.  In  that  hundred  years,  antagonistic  nation¬ 
alities  prevented  the  educational  policy  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other  from  being  established.  The  Dutch  common  schools 
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were  closed  for  lack  of  government  support ;  the  English  high 
schools  were  not  opened.  The  English,  of  course,  controlled 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  and  opposed  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  masses.  The  Dutch  were  all-powerful,  if  they 
did  not  control  the  legislative  department,  and  they  antago¬ 
nized  the  autocracy  of  the  nobility. 

Here  and  there  a  feeble  and  isolated  attempt  to  start  a  school 
is  seen.  A  company  of  English  settlers  would  combine  to 
open  an  English  school ;  a  Dutch  community  would  send  to 
Holland  and  bring  over  a  schoolmaster.  But  there  was  no 
plan  or  policy,  no  leadership,  no  exercise  of  authority  in  the 
matter,  for  national  antagonisms  and  jealousies  would  permit 
of  none.  Three  educational  Acts,  and  only  three,  appear  upon 
the  records  of  that  century.  The  first  was  thirty-eight  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  English  rule.  It  was  an  Act  of  the 
Dutch  Legislature  providing  for  a  grammar  school  in  the  city 
of  New  York  for  five  years.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  English 
Governor,  adhered  to  by  the  legislature,  then  amended  so 
as  to  enable  the  Governor  to  control  the  appointment  of  the 
teacher,  and  then  approved.  The  school  was  opened,  but  with 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  it  ceased  to  exist.  A  similar 
effort  with  a  scheme  for  free  students  from  the  several  coun¬ 
ties,  with  a  similar  result,  was  made  thirty  years  later.  The 
third  Act  came  after  another  twenty  years  and  was  the  charter¬ 
ing  of  King’s  College.  The  suggestion  seems  to  have  arisen 
in  the  colony,  and  with  it  an  inevitable  controversy  as  to 
whether  a  royal  or  a  colonial  charter  should  be  asked.  This 
controversy  reveals  more  than  the  national  differences;  it 
shows  how  strong  and  bold  the  opposition  to  royal  prerogative 
and  the  state  church  had  become. 

The  demand  of  the  opposition  was  for  education  controlled 
by  the  people  through  their  civic  organization.  But  no  local 
legislation  was  involved,  the  government  was  all-powerful  in 
the  premises,  and  the  charter  issued  in  the  name  of  King 
George  II.  It  was  wholly  an  English  royal  Act,  under  a  policy 
that  was  centuries  old  and  that  was  yet  to  continue.  It  was 
frankly  avowed  to  be  for  the  training  of  young  men  of  noble 
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birth  for  statecraft  and  to  curb  the  growth  of  republican 
tendencies  among  the  people.  Happily  it  trained  many  young 
men  to  statecraft  whose  best  service  was  to  be  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  republican  rather  than  in  the  carrying-on  of  a  royal 
government. 

In  another  twenty-five  years  the  country  was  in  the  blaze  of 
the  Revolution,  and  what  little  there  was  in  the  way  of  schools 
was  consumed  and  destroyed  by  its  fire.  But  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  cleared  the  ground  and  opened  the  way  for  better  things. 
The  Revolution  and  its  results  were  of  the  largest  educational 
consequence  throughout  the  land,  but  of  greater  consequence 
in  New  York  than  anywhere  else.  Independence  transformed 
colonies  into  States  and  vested  the  sovereign  authority  in  their 
legislative  assemblies,  where  it  was  available  to  the  people. 
The  war  had  fused  the  lives  of  the  people  together.  The 
royal  sympathizers  had  emigrated  or  subsided.  Regardless 
of  their  origin,  men  who  had  messed  and  fought  and  suffered 
together  had  become  acquainted  and  were  going  to  co-operate 
in  the  building  up  of  civic  institutions,  and  in  no  direction 
was  that  co-operation  to  be  more  effectual  and  wise  than 
in  the  construction  of  the  school  system.  In  New  York  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  were  Americans  now,  and  the  inherited 
theories  and  traditions  of  their  differing  nationalities  were  to 
act  upon  each  other  and  evolve  the  most  comprehensive  State 
educational  system  in  the  world,  upon  a  unique  plan  of  organi- 
zation  which  has  served  its  purpose  exceedingly  well. 

It  was  in  November,  1783,  that  the  British  evacuated  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  State  was  for  the 
first  time  pushed  to  the  sea.  The  population  was  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  mostly  at  the  mouth  and  along 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  There  were  twelve  counties,  and 
Schenectady  was  the  last  important  town  to  the  westward. 
Two  months  after  the  evacuation.  Governor  Clinton  advised 
the  Legislature  that  there  was  scarce  anything  more  worthy 
their  attention  “  than  the  revival  and  encouragement  of  sem¬ 
inaries  of  learning,”  and  the  response  was  a  law  reviving  King’s 
College  under  the  name  of  Columbia,  and  erecting  a  State  Uni- 
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versity  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Regents.  This  Board 
of  Regents  could  found  other  colleges  and  schools,  but  the  act 
was  unquestionably  shaped  by  men  trained  in  the  college  and 
of  course  loyal  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and  its  central  thought 
was  to  make  the  revived  institution  the  head  of  the  new  State 
school  system.  This  stirred  opposition  and  gave  rise  to  the 
celebrated  case  entitled  The  Grangers  vs.  Columbia  College. 
The  college  men  had  to  give  way.  The  amendatory  act  was 
passed  the  same  year,  and  a  far  more  comprehensive  substitute 
for  the  two  was  enacted  three  years  later. 

These  successive  acts  were  the  outcome  of  much  thought 
and  careful  investigation.  They  are  not  the  work  of  bunglers, 
but  show  unmistakably  the  genius  of  constructive  statesman¬ 
ship.  They  resulted  from  the  legitimate  and  proper  exercise 
of  authority.  They  set  up  a  State  system  of  education — not 
such  a  complete  system  as  we  have  now,  it  is  true,  but  a  far- 
reaching  State  system,  nevertheless.  They  opened  the  way 
for  colleges  and  academies  throughout  the  State,  and  under 
State  authority  and  supervision.  They  encouraged  the  people 
to  do  as  much  more  as  they  would.  They  overthrew  the  plan 
of  the  churchmen  to  control  education  for  ecclesiastical  ends 
by  test  oaths  and  regulations,  and  they  foreshadowed  the 
present  great  free  educational  system,  as  broad  as  the  political 
organization  of  the  State,  directed  by  the  State,  for  the  good 
of  the  State. 

The  Regents  felt  charged  with  the  duty  of  evolving  and 
superintending  such  a  system.  They  moved  as  rapidly  as  they 
could.  They  chartered  twelve  academies  and  also  Union 
College  before  1795.  While  the  world  fails  to  appreciate  it, 
the  results  of  public  work  frequently  depend  more  upon  what 
public  officers  do  negatively  than  affirmatively.  As  hard  as 
the  circumstances  were,  as  much  as  they  longed  for  more  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  Regents  refused  more  charters  than  they  granted. 
They  set  the  plane  high.  The  Board  was  constituted  of  the 
foremost  men  in  the  State,  and  they  exacted  much.  They 
were  even  wise  and  courageous  beyond  their  day  and  genera¬ 
tion,  and  they  brought  forth  a  higher  educational  system 
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which  has  extended  and  exalted  itself,  and  reached  down  also, 
and  accomplished  more  than  any  other  instrumentality  in  the 
way  of  making  New  York  great. 

But  there  were  no  elementary  schools.  The  few  academies 
and  colleges  were,  of  course,  not  free.  There  was  no  school 
within  reach  of  the  homes.  The  English  and  half  of  the 
Dutch  educational  policies  were  coming  into  operation  ;  the 
other  half  of  the  Dutch  policy  was  not.  The  one  was  no  less 
vital  than  the  other.  A  free  State  based  upon  the  general 
suffrage  and  inheriting  the  blood,  the  history,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  New  York  was  not  going  to  run  long  without  both. 

For  the  initial  and  the  decisive  step  which  led  to  a  State 
system  of  elementary  schools  we  are  primarily  indebted  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University.  In  their  annual  reports  to  the 
Legislature  in  1793,  1794,  and  1795,  they  urgently  represented 
the  necessity  of  State  action  for  the  organization  of  a  general 
system  of  elementary  schools.  They  were  the  foremost  men 
in  the  State  and  they  were  the  custodians  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  commonwealth.  This  gave  them  the  right  to 
speak,  and  it  gained  attention  to  what  they  said.  And  they 
spake  earnestly,  forcefully,  and  effectively.  What  they  said 
brought  from  the  Legislature  of  1795  the  great  statute  whose 
approaching  centennial  anniversary  has  suggested  this  paper. 

It  is  Chapter  75  of  the  Laws  of  1795.  It  covers  six  pages 
in  the  book.  It  is  well  prepared  and  it  is  comprehensive.  In 
its  every  line  it  bears  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  men  who 
knew  that  they  held  public  authority,  that  they  were  the  custo¬ 
dians  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  commonwealth  concerning 
schools,  and  were  not  afraid  to  use  it  for  beneficent  ends. 
They  were  men  who  knew  the  ground  under  their  feet  and 
were  not  afraid  to  walk  upon  it.  Without  any  preamble  of 
glittering  generalities  by  way  of  apology,  without  the  cant  or 
fustian  so  common  at  the  time,  it  opened  with  the  now  familiar 
clause :  “  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly.”  In  its  first  lines 
it  made  a  liberal  appropriation  of  State  moneys.  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  devoted  annually  for  five  years  to  effect 
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a  State  system  of  elementary  schools.  It  divided  this  money 
among  the  twenty-one  counties  and  directed  the  supervisors  of 
each  county  to  apportion  their  fund  to  the  towns  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants.  It  did  not  merely 
authorize,  it  required  each  town  in  the  State  to  raise  for  the 
[  same  purpose  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sum  received 

[from  the  State  appropriation.  It  directed  that  “  the  children 
of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  this  State  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  English  language,  or  be  taught  English  grammar,  arith¬ 
metic,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as 
I  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to  complete  a  good  English 

(education.”  It  went  on  and  erected  the  machinery  necessary 
to  accomplish  this.  It  provided  for  school  commissioners  in 
[ij  the  townships  and  trustees  in  the  districts,  with  authority  to 
I  organize  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  schools.  It  exacted 
reports,  and  in  all  ways  imposed  full  official  accountability. 
In  a  word,  this  statute  embodied  provisions  for  nearly  all  of 
the  essential  features  of  plan  and  organization  which  now 
characterize  the  fully  developed  elementary  school  system  of 
the  State.  New  York  has  never  been  much  given  to  senti- 
I  ment,  probably  not  as  much  as  she  ought.  This  corner-stone 

:  statute  has  never  been  blazoned  on  the  pages  of  her  history. 

I  It  has  not  been  hung  in  her  Senate  Chamber.  No  one  out  of 
the  State  ever  heard  of  it,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  her 
citizens  could  tell  of  its  provisions  or  find  it  easily.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  song  and  story,  for  it  was  an  epoch  maker,  a  wise,  an 
energetic  and  heroic  measure,  which  shaped  the  history  and 
*  promoted  the  greatness  of  the  most  imperial  of  the  States.  It 
stands  without  a  peer  in  the  way  of  early  constructive  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  end  in  view,  a  lasting  monument  to  the  foresight 
I  and  the  persistence  of  the  Regents,  as  well  as  to  the  insight 
and  courage  of  the  lawmakers  and  the  people  whom  they 
P  represented. 

i  This  statute,  and  the  one  passed  eight  years  before,  recon¬ 

stituting  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  are  the 
corner-stones  of  what  any  unprejudiced  investigator  must 
declare  to  be  the  most  complete  State  school  system  in 
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America.  Enacted  before  the  opening  of  the  century,  early 
after  the  close  of  the  War  for  Independence,  which  had  taxed 
the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  utmost  and  paralyzed  what 
little  educational  effort  was  in  progress  at  its  outbreak,  copied 
upon  no  models,  they  resulted  from  the  history,  the  traditions, 
the  habits  of  mind,  and  the  hard  thinking  of  two  great  nation¬ 
alities  which  had  learned  to  respect  each  other  while  battling 
for  a  common  cause,  and  which  acted  upon  each  other  to 
the  advantage  of  both  and  of  their  descendants  for  many 
generations. 

These  two  statutes  represent  both  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  sentiment  of  the  commonwealth,  but  they  are 
thoroughly  consistent.  They  supplement  and  support  each 
other.  At  the  very  close  of  the  last  one  enacted  is  this  sug¬ 
gestive  sentence : 

“  And,  whereas  special  provision  hath  already  been  made  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning  in  the  several  colleges  and 
academies  of  the  State,  therefore 

“  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  extend  to  any  college  or  academy 
which  now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be  incorporated  under  vhe 
authority  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  by  virtue  of  any 
law  of  the  State.” 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the  intent  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Just  what  has  been  done  was  intended  to  be  done. 
We  go  outside  of  the  statutes  and  inquire  into  the  surrounding 
circumstances  and  events,  and  we  find  that  there  was  a  heated 
co!^troversy  concerning  future  administration.  The  Regents 
had  been  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  law  providing 
for  primary  schools.  They  expected  that  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  such  schools  would  be  committed  to  their 
hands.  But  the  old  feeling  against  the  “Columbia  College 
crowd  ”  may  not  entirely  have  passed  away.  Perhaps  the 
Dutch  had  not  forgotten  the  long-continued  antipathy  of 
the  English  government  to  common  elementary  schools,  and 
were  unwilling  to  commit  the  management  of  such  schools  to 
men  who,  in  their  minds,  stood  for  the  English  educational 
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idea.  In  any  event  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  the 
Legislature,  refused  to  commit  the  supervision  of  the  primary 
schools  to  the  Regents.  So  refusing,  they  also  refused  to 
trench  upon  the  prerogatives  which  the  law  had  already  con¬ 
ferred  upon  that  body.  They  deliberately  provided  for  two 
departments  of  school  administration. 

I  well  know  how  common  it  is  to  criticise  the  “double¬ 
headed  system.”  I  readily  see  how  incongruous  it  seems,  at 
first  thought.  But  I  have  never  sympathized  with  this  spirit 
of  criticism.  The  best  interests  of  the  elementary  schools  call 
for  a  system  of  administration  and  superintendence  entirely 
different  from  that  which  applies,  with  the  best  results,  to  the 
higher  institutions.  The  State  is  a  mighty  one.  The  interests 
are  innumerable  and  great.  A  system  of  administration  which 
would  well  subserve  the  interests  of  another  State  would  not 
meet  the  demands  of  New  York.  No  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  would  have  accomplished  in  a  hundred  years  what  these 
two  school  departments  have  wrought  for  the  Empire  State. 

And  what  a  magnificent  result  the  century  has  brought 
forth  ;  35  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  with  900  instructors  and 
6500  students,  possessed  of  property  worth  $55,000,000,  and  ex¬ 
pending  $5,000,000  annually  in  operating  expenses;  58  special 
professional  and  technical  schools  above  academic  grade  (law, 
medicine,  theology,  pedagogy,  etc.)  with  16,000  students;  426 
incorporated  academies  and  free  high  schools,  with  2200 
teachers  and  42,000  students,  involving  an  annual  expenditure 
of  $3,000,000;  a  mighty  State  library  system  just  being  made 
available  to  the  schools  and  the  people  in  their  homes;  I2 
normal  schools,  training  7000  students  for  teachers  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $400,000,  and  100  local  training  classes  in 
academies  and  high  schools,  and  well-regulated  institute  and 
examination  systems  working  toward  the  same  end  ;  then  the 
great  elementary  school  system  covering  every  foot  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  State,  with  12,000  buildings,  30,000  teachers, 
1,200,000  pupils,  holding  property  valued  at  more  than  $50,- 
000,000,  expending  $4,000,000  annually  for  betterments  and 
$20,000,000  each  year  for  operating  expenses ;  the  whole  under 
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careful  supervision,  fairly  well  co-ordinated  together,  working 
to  a  plan,  settling  down  slowly  to  a  scientific  basis,  moving  for- 
ward  on  scientific  lines  as  never  before,  and  characterized  by 
constantly  increasing  energy  and  life,  by  versatility,  adapta¬ 
bility,  elasticity,  and  power. 

The  thought  of  the  fathers  was  right.  What  is  wanted  is 
not  a  consolidation  of  administrative  functions,  much  less  a 
subordination  of  one  system  of  administration  to  the  other, 
but  mutual  respect  and  common  sympathy  between  the  two. 
It  would  be  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  that  respect  and  that 
sympathy  have  not  always  obtained.  Harmonious  and  ef¬ 
fective  work  has  depended  upon  men ;  it  may  depend  upon 
the  machinery  which  selects  the  men ;  and  the  machinery  may 
need  reformation  and  improvement,  to  make  sure  of  the  most 
amiable  and  helpful  relations  which  will  conserve  and  promote 
the  high  interests  which  are  involved. 

There  are  one  or  two  thoughts  which  crowd  to  the  front  and 
seek  expression  as  I  approach  my  limits  of  time  and  space. 
If  I  suggest  them  at  all  it  must  be  briefly. 

New  York  presents  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  a  State 
system  of  schools  in  America.  There  are  no  educational  ofSces 
in  the  country  which  exercise  the  authoritative  supervision  that 
inheres  in  the  State  Board  of  Regents  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
State  holds  any  monopoly  of  education.  On  the  contrary  its 
invariable  policy  always  has  been  to  encourage  and  support  all 
efforts  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  It  exercises  no 
censorship  over  individual  educational  enterprises.  Putting  an 
elementary  schoolhouse  within  reach  of  every  home,  author¬ 
izing  and  aiding  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  every  city 
and  town,  it  commits  local  management  to  local  officials  and 
authorizes  local  levies  so  far  as  the  people  will  vote  them. 
Reserving  to  itself  the  duty  of  formulating  general  plans  and 
of  doing  all  those  things  of  a  general  character  which  the 
interests  of  the  system  require,  it  exacts  conformity  thereto ; 
but  it  leaves  it  to  the  city,  the  town,  or  the  district  to  elaborate 
and  perfect  the  local  schools  so  far  as  circumstances  will  allow 
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and  intelligence  will  lead  the  way.  All  grades  and  depart¬ 
ments,  elementary,  secondary,  collegiate,  normal,  professional, 
technical,  etc.,  are  necessary  elements  of  the  symmetrical  and 
complete  whole.  The  sound  policy  of  the  State  insures  them 
all.  It  supports  each  so  far  as  its  importance  demands  and  so 
far  as  the  absence  of  individual  interest  or  local  enterprise 
makes  the  help  of  the  State  necessary  to  its  healthful  growth 
and  to  vital  and  stimulating  relations  with  its  associates.  It 
emphasizes  none  unduly,  and  it  depresses  none  unfairly. 
It  forbids  shams  and  protects  itself.  It  sees  that  any  local 
educational  enterprise,  acting  under  its  given  or  assumed 
authority,  is  in  fact  what  it  holds  itself  out  to  be,  and  that  it 
enters  into  the  general  purposes  of  the  State  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  its  citizenship.  It  does  directly  what  it  must ;  it 
encourages  the  people  and  leaves  to  them  what  it  may ;  but  it 
has  its  eye  on  the  future ;  it  knows  something  of  what  is 
ahead  ;  it  keeps  and  it  intends  to  keep  the  whole  compre¬ 
hensive  system  in  operation. 

It  is  for  all  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
school  system  to  remember  that  grades  and  departments,  of 
high  or  low  degree,  whether  they  teach  the  elements  to  the 
masses  or  train  leaders  and  energize  the  whole  body,  are  only 
parts  of  a  whole  system ;  and  it  is  for  the  Regents’  office  and 
the  Superintendent’s  office  to  remember  that  each  is  equally 
the  instrument  of  the  State  for  the  working  out  of  general 
results,  and  that  the  attainment  of  those  results  depends  upon 
fraternal  regard  and  mutual  respect  and  a  high-minded  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  magnitude  and  the  difficulties  of  the  wonderful 
problem  they  have  officially  in  hand.  And  it  is  for  all  the 
people  to  let  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  and  the  proud  century 
of  educational  history  in  New  York  challenge  their  pride  and 
admiration,  and  inspire  them  to  make  intelligent  and  coura¬ 
geous  provision  for  the  large  demands  of  the  present  and  the 
still  more  exacting  demands  of  the  future. 

That  wisdom  and  that  history  claim  world-wide  recognition, 
which  they  have  not  had.  The  poets  and  historians  have 
generally  lived  in  New  England.  They  have  given  us  fairy- 
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tales  with  sentiments  that  are  charming,  but  when  New  Eng. 
land  was  involved  they  have  cut  their  history  upon  the  bias. 
What  they  have  said  has  been  said  so  often  and  so  well  that 
they  have  eventually  made  themselves,  and  the  rest,  believe  it 
is  all  true.  As  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  credit  every¬ 
thing  of  uncertain  origin  to  that  mysterious  people,  the 
Pelasgi,  so  the  Americans  have  become  accustomed,  to  trace  I 

every  public  virtue  and  every  institution  of  government  back  I 

to  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans.  There  is  enough  to  admire  ^ 

and  enough  to  commend  in  the  character  of  the  English  Puri-  j, 

tan,  and  particularly  in  that  character  under  the  influence  of  life  ! 

in  the  New  World,  without  attributing  to  it  things  it  abhorred. 

If  the  Puritan  fathers  were  to  return  to  earth  and  hear  one  of  i 

their  descendants  allege  that  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  • 

school  system  free  from  ecclesiasticism  and  in  which  Baptists 
and  Quakers  and  Papists  and  Presbyterians  sat  side  by  side  ? 
and  under  the  same  instruction,  they  would  hold  court  without 
a  jury,  try  him  without  the  advice  of  counsel,  flog  him  without 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  propose  that  he  lose  no  time  in  mov¬ 
ing  up  into  New  Hampshire  or  down  into  Rhode  Island.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  educational  history  of  America  .\:as 
rewritten  and  upon  investigations  starting  from  a  different  I 
point — a  point  where  and  when  the  constitutional  state  began 
to  strengthen  and  the  Church  began  to  loosen  its  hold  upon 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  people — the  point  also  when  religious  | 
thought  became  free  and  liberty  of  conscience  was  assured  to 
all.  It  is  high  time,  too,  that  that  heroic  people  whose  valor 
first  gained  that  point  in  the  history  of  the  world,  whose  j 

natures  had  been  invigorated  by  their  life  on  the  ocean  and  1 

whose  characters  had  been  seasoned  and  hardened  to  invinci¬ 
bility  by  their  successful  conflict  with  the  greatest  of  human 
despotisms ;  that  people  to  whom  the  world  also  owed  its 
greatest  debt  of  gratitude  for  discovery  and  invention,  for 
mechanical  skill,  manufacturing  industry,  and  commercial 
enterprise,  for  advances  in  learning  and  for  progress  toward 
civil  liberty  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  our  country, 
should  have  the  credit  which  is  their  due  for  the  innovations 
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and  the  telling  influence  they  exerted  upon  the  progress  of 
educational  history  in  the  New  World.  It  is  high  time  also  that 
the  great  State  which,  through  this  influence,  was  the  first  to 
lay  out  and  steadily  follow  a  comprehensive  educational  policy 
which  was  marked  by  the  characteristics  and  breathed  the  free 
spirit  and  was  otherwise  worthy  of  the  developing  American 
State,  and  which  was  the  first  to  take  nearly  all  of  the  great 
steps  which  have  distinguished  the  orderly  progress  and  the 
developing  strength  of  American  State  school  systems,  should 
make  good  her  claims  to  that  pre-eminence  which  of  right 
belongs  to  her.  May  her  loyal  sons  and  daughters  who  have 
taste  and  learning  and  training  for  the  task,  and  leisure  to  per¬ 
form  it,  take  the  steps  which  will  place  the  laurel  upon  her 
brow ! 

Let  there  be  no  mistaking  the  causes  to  which  New  York 
owes  her  greatness.  It  is  not  the  variety  and  beauty  of  her 
scenery,  not  her  majestic  North  River,  or  the  mighty  metrop- 
olis  at  its  mouth  ;  not  her  great  artificial  waterways  which  float 
the  products  of  the  great  West  from  the  Lakes  to  the  sea ;  not 
the  mighty  railway  system  which  threads  all  her  beautiful 
valleys;  not  her  unprecedented  system  of  charities  and  cor¬ 
rection;  not  her  marvelous  commercial  enterprises.  New 
York  owes  her  supremacy  to  her  people ;  to  the  transmitted 
qualities  of  human  nature  which  went  to  the  block  without  a 
quiver  under  the  vote  of  Alva’s  Blood  Council  because  it  was 
death  for  conscience  and  for  country,  and  which  came  here 
with  her  first  settlers;  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  her 
people  at  a  later  day ;  to  the  intermingling  of  blood  and  the 
extent  to  which  national  characteristics  acted  upon  each 
other,  and  to  her  comprehensive  and  authoritative  system  of 
schools — common  schools,  which  taught  the  elements  to  all, 
and  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  which  trained  up  to  leader¬ 
ship  an  innumerable  multitude  of  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  given  energy  and  versatility  to  her  intellectual  life  and 
her  material  accomplishments,  and  some  of  whom  represent 
her  creditably,  while  they  bear  her  undying  honor  and  affection, 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  every  country  on  the  globe. 
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And  what  has  the  opening  century  in  store  for  New  York? 
No  one  will  now  attempt  to  fix  the  boundaries.  She  will  not 
slacken  her  pace.  The  development  of  the  country  may  bring 
other  commonwealths  nearer  to  her,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  her  population  will  not  multiply,  that  her  spirit 
will  not  strengthen,  and  that  the  energy  of  her  life  will  not 
intensify  through  the  advancing  years.  She  will  continue  to 
receive  more  people  from  other  States  and  from  foreign  lands, 
and  she  will  send  more  to  them  than  any  other  member  of  the 
sisterhood  of  States.  She  will  take  out  more  patents,  she  will 
build  more  machinery,  she  will  erect  more  structures  and  more 
tasteful  ones,  she  will  print  more  books  and  periodicals,  she 
will  own  more  securities,  she  will  sustain  more  charities,  than 
any  others.  Her  troublesome  classes  will  multiply,  too,  and 
the  conditions  which  surround  their  life  will  become  more  and 
more  intense.  But  she  will  strengthen  the  safeguards.  Her 
life  will  be  cosmopolitan,  and  accordingly  it  will  be  tolerant 
and  liberal,  but  her  moral  sensibilities  will  quicken.  She  will 
make  the  suffrage  inviolable,  and  do  municipal  business  on 
business  principles.  She  will  see  that  her  protectors  protect. 
If  they  are  corrupted  she  will  punish  them  for  it,  and  those 
who  corrupt  them  as  well.  She  will  make  her  citizenship 
secure,  and  her  influence  will  be  stimulating  and  ennobling. 
She  will  respect  the  trend  of  human  life  and  turn  it  to  the 
promotion  of  her  own  greatness  and  the  advancement  of  her 
people.  She  will  make  her  State  school  system  the  potent 
instrumentality  in  doing  all  this.  She  will  be  intelligent  and 
open-handed  about  it.  She  will  take  measures  to  prevent  bad 
teaching  in  her  elementary  schools.  She  will  see  that  they  are 
scientifically  organized  and  scientifically  taught,  that  the  work 
dovetails  with  God’s  truth,  so  that,  whether  there  be  little  or 
much,  it  will  have  recognized  value  in  all  the  schools  and  count 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life ;  and  she  will  undertake  to  see  that  alt 
her  children  have  the  benefit  of  it.  She  will  make  the  work 
of  her  advanced  schools  more  and  more  rational.  It  will  be 
less  theoretical  and  speculative  and  more  in  touch  with  nature 
and  with  life.  It  will  be  more  scientific  than  it  has  been  or 
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than  it  is.  It  will  rest  upon  foundations  which  stand  upon 
the  earth,  and  it  will  have  to  square  with  the  truth  of  the 
Almighty  as  revealed  in  His  works.  Scientific  investigation 
will  have  large  share  in  the  education  of  the  future,  and  it  will 
not  be  scientific  investigation  for  scientific  ends  alone,  but 
scientific  investigation  which  relates  to  the  life  and  employ¬ 
ments  of  the  people  and  helps  humanity  as  well.  New  York 
will  be  quick  to  see  these  things  and  alert  to  act  upon  what 
she  sees.  Her  theory  of  State  management  and  her  plan  of 
general  and  local  organization  are  admirably  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  these  ends.  All  this  we  know,  but  what  will  be  the 
limits  of  another  hundred  years  of  material  expansion  and  of 
intellectual  development  we  know  not.  We  will  at  least 
believe,  however,  that  she  will  yet  stand  triumphant  over  the 
enemies  of  her  peace,  and  that  in  all  that  makes  for  the  security 
and  progress  of  her  people  and  the  growth  of  the  American 
spirit  in  the  world,  the  great  leader  of  the  States  will  be  the 
leader  still. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  111. 


Other  articles  by  President  Draper  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review, 
as  follows :  The  limits  of  state  control  in  education,  January,  i8gi  ;  Public 
school  pioneering  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  April,  1892;  Public  school 
pioneering  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts :  reply  to  a  reply,  October,  1892  ; 
Public  school  pioneering  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts :  A  final  reply,  April, 
1893  ;  Plans  of  organization  for  school  purposes  in  large  cities,  June,  1893. 


II 

THE  DOGMA  OF  FORMAL  DISCIPLINE 

Professor  Rein  of  Jena  remarks  in  his  Outlines  of  Pedagogics 
that  “  the  fiction  of  formal  education  must  be  given  up.  In 
general,”  he  says,  “  there  is  no  such  education  at  all ;  there 
exist  as  many  kinds  of  formal  education  as  there  are  essentially 
different  spheres  of  intellectual  employment.”  *  Professor  Van 
Liew,  Rein’s  translator  and  editor,  explains  “  formal  educa¬ 
tion,”  or  “  formal  culture,”  as  signifying  “  about  the  same  as 
>  the  vague  expression  ‘  discipline  of  the  mind.’  Its  extreme 
defendants,”  he  continues,  “  claim  that  the  pursuit  of  classic 
studies  renders  the  intellect  capable  in  any  sphere  whatever, 
i.  e.,  it  develops  all  the  mental  faculties.  If  is  true  that  the 
study  of  a  language  renders  the  pursuit  of  other  related 
branches  easier  ;  but  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  it  prepares  the 
mind  directly  for  grasping  other  totally  irrelevant  subjects.”  ’ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  of  Ten,  in  their  Report  on 
Secondary  Education,  assume  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine. 
The  passages  in  which  this  assumption  is  made  are  so  well 
known  that  it  will  suffice  to  quote  a  single  one  of  them. 
“  Every  youth  who  entered  college  would  have  spent  four 
years  in  studying  a  few  subjects  thoroughly;  and  on  the 
theory  that  all  the  subjects  are  to  be  considered  equivalent  in 
educational  rank  for'  the  purposes  of  admission  to  college,  it 
would  make  no  difference  which  subjects  he  had  chosen  from 
the  programme — he  would  have  had  four  years  of  strong  and 
effective  mental  training.”  ’ 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee,  it  may  be  observed,  had 
previously  declared,  speaking  of  the  development  of  observa¬ 
tion,  that  “  it  does  not  matter  what  subjects  the  child  studies, 
so  that  he  studies  something  thoroughly  in  an  observational 

'  English  translation,  p.  42.  *  Ibid.  *p.  53. 
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method.  If  the  method  be  right,  it  does  not  matter  among 
the  numerous  subjects  well  fitted  to  develop  this  important 
faculty  which  he  chooses  or  which  is  chosen  for  him.”  * 

The  views  expressed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  have  not 
passed  without  protest.  One  member  of  the  Committee, 
President  Baker,  uttered  his  dissent.  Dr.  Schurman  spoke  of 
the  Committee  as  falling  victims  to  that  popular  psychology 
which  defines  education  merely  as  the  training  of  the  mental 
faculties,  as  though  the  materials  of  instruction  were  a  matter 
of  indifference.  Education,  he  insists,  is  not  merely  a  training 
of  mental  powers ;  it  is  a  process  of  nutrition  ;  mind  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  and  the  mental  organism,  like  the  physical 
organism,  must  have  suitable  and  appropriate  nourishment.* 
Dr.  De  Garmo  remarked  that  the  paragraph  quoted  above 
implies  that  the  formal  discipline  we  have  heretofore  ascribed 
to  classics  and  mathematics  may  really  be  obtained  in  the 
study  of  anything  ;  consequently  it  makes  no  difference  what 
we  study.  This,  he  says,  is  seeking  to  correct  an  erroneous 
theory  by  making  it  universal.* 

The  words  that  have  been  quoted  from  the  several  author¬ 
ities  reveal  a  wide  divergence  of  view.  It  may  be  true,  as  one 
of  the  critics  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  observes,  that  no  harm 
will  follow  from  its  theory  so  long  as  the  rich  programmes 
that  it  offers  remain;  still,  the  question  is  absolutely  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  science  of  educational  values  and  cannot  be 
waved  aside.  If  one  subject  is  as  good  as  another  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline,  then  the  maxim  “  all  is  in  all  ”  must  be 
taken  in  a  sense  that  would  have  startled  even  Jacotot.  Cer¬ 
tainly  such  a  theory,  supported  by  the  weight  of  authority  that 
is  behind  it,  may  well  claim  the  attention  of  any  body  of  men 
whose  raison  d'itre  is  the  discussion  of  educational  problems. 

First,  I  may  state  the  theory  a  little  more  definitely.  Dr. 
De  Garmo  says  it  consists  in  “  the  idea  that  the  mind  can  store 
up  mechanical  force  in  a  few  subjects,  like  grammar  and 
mathematics,  which  can  be  used  with  efficiency  in  any  depart- 

*  The  Forum,  December,  p.  418.  *  School  Review,  Febnu^,  1894,  p.  93. 
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ment  of  life.”  The  process  that  formal  discipline  assumes 
may  be  likened  to  the  passage  of  energy  from  the  fires  of  the 
sun,  first  to  vegetation,  and  then  to  the  coal  beds  and  subter¬ 
ranean  reservoirs  of  oil  and  gas ;  whence  it  is  again  drawn  forth 
to  cook  a  breakfast,  to  warm  a  drawing-room,  to  light  a  city, 
or  to  propel  a  steamship  across  the  ocean.  This  is  the  theory 
that  I  am  to  examine. 

I.  We  may  first  look  into  the  analogous  facts  in  the  physi¬ 
ological  sphere. 

The  result  of  physical  activity — call  it  what  we  will — presents 
to  our  view  two  phases,  one  special  and  one  general.  The 
power  engendered  by  any  defined  exertion  of  physical  power 
is  fully  available  for  all  like  kinds  of  exertion,  but  only  partially 
so  for  unlike  kinds.  Thus,  the  power  or  skill  engendered  by 
driving  nails  can  all  be  used  in  driving  nails,  but  only  partly  in 
shoving  a  plane.  In  the  intellectual  sphere,  the  two  corre¬ 
sponding  facts  are  sometimes  called  training-  and  discipline. 
Furthermore,  the  generic  element  may  be  still  further  analyzed. 
Activity  tends  first  to  invigorate  the  whole  body — “  to  tone  it 
up,”  as  we  say ;  and  secondly,  to  overflow  into  new  channels 
lying  near  to  the  one  in  which  it  was  created.  For  example, 
driving  nails  will  energize  the  whole  body  to  a  degree,  but  the 
hand,  the  arm,  and  the  shoulder  to  a  much  greater  degree,  and 
so  will  prepare  for  shoving  a  plane  or  turning  an  auger  far 
more  than  for  kicking  a  ball  or  vaulting  over  a  bar.  The  law 
appears  to  be  this  :  in  so  far.  as  the  second  exertion  involves 
the  same  muscles  and  nerves  as  the  first  one,  and  particularly 
in  so  far  as  it  calls  for  the  same  co-ordination  of  muscles  and 
nerves,  the  power  created  by  the  first  exertion  will  be  available. 
In  other  words,  the  result  is  determined  by  the  congruity  or 
the  incongruity  of  the  two  efforts. 

Now  the  contribution  that  any  defined  exertion  makes  to 
the  general  store  of  one’s  bodily  energy  is  important ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  facts  do  not  prove  that  a  reservoir  can  be  accu¬ 
mulated  by  any  one  kind  of  effort  that  can  be  used  indiffer¬ 
ently  for  any  and  all  purposes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
formal  physical  discipline.  Energy  created  by  activity  flowing 
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in  one  channel  can^f^  be  turned  at  will  into  any  other  channel. 
A  boxer  is  not  perforce  a  fencer.  A  pugilist  in  training  does 
not  train  promiscuously,  but  according  to  certain  strict  methods 
that  experience  has  proved.  Mr.  Galton  has  undertaken  to 
show  that  the  genius  of  the  famous  wrestlers  of  the  North 
Country  is  hereditary  ;  but  he  has  not  undertaken  to  show  that 
these  wrestlers  are  also  famous  as  oarsmen.’ 

II.  I  may  touch  for  a  moment  on  the  relation  of  body  and 
mind.  That  such  a  relation  exists — that  psychic  life  has  a 
physical  basis — that  the  saints  all  have  bodies — is  admitted  ; 
but  the  nicer  connections  of  body  and  soul  have  never  been 
reduced  to  formulae.  The  prudent  Locke’s  maxim,  Mens  sana 
in  corpore  sanOy  is  universally  admired  ;  it  no  doubt  expresses 
a  truth  more  or  less  general,  and  is  a  beautiful  educational 
ideal ;  still,  we  cannot  deny  soundness  to  many  minds  that 
have  dwelt  in  unsound  bodies,  or  claim  mental  soundness  for 
all  men  having  sound  bodies.  Many  of  the  saints  have  lived 
in  poor  bodies,  while  many  persons  with  good  bodies  have 
been  far  from  saints.  Not  even  the  wildest  materialist, 
although  he  should  hold  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as 
the  liver  bile,  would  pretend  that  physical  activity  and 
strength  and  psychic  activity  and  strength  can  be  put  in 
an  equation. 

III.  Dismissing  these  more  or  less  analogous  facts,  we  come 
directly  to  the  mind  itself.  My  general  question  is,  the  mutual 
convertibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  mental  activity  or 
power. 

There  is  a  constant  relation  between  the  three  phases  of 
mental  action.  Cognition,  feeling,  and  will  are  not  names  of 
different  states  of  consciousness,  but  names  of  different  aspects 
of  the  same  consciousness.  They  cannot  be  separated  except 
in  thought.  The  three  elements  mingle  in  the  full  stream  of 
mental  activity  from  the  moment  that  the  stream  begins  to 
flow.  The  annihilation  of  one  is  the  annihilation  of  all. 

Within  certain  limits,  these  elements  seem  to  vary  together: 
outside  of  those  limits  they  tend  to  inverse  variation.  It  is 

’  Hereditary  Genius,  c.  i8. 
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well-known,  for  instance,  that  a  glow  of  equable  feeling  is  the 
proper  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  ;  also  that  violent  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance  is  as  destructive  of  the  proper  ends  of  the 
school,  for  the  time,  as  a  cyclone  is  to  a  village  or  forest.  Mr. 
Darwin  has  told  us  with  charming  frankness,  and  in  words 
bordering  on  pathos,  that  his  own  exclusive  absorption  in  sci¬ 
entific  study  has  destroyed  the  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration, 
and  devotion  which  lie  at  the  root  of  religious  experience,  and 
also  robbed  him  of  the  pleasures  that  he  had  once  received 
from  poetry  and  art.  Late  in  life  he  wrote  that  the  grandest 
scenes  had  become  powerless  to  cause  the  conviction  and  feel¬ 
ing  to  rise  in  his  mind  that  there  is  more  in  man  than  the  mere 
breath  of  his  body,  which  had  filled  and  elevated  it  when,  a 
young  man,  he  stood  in  the  grandeur  of  a  Brazilian  forest. 
He  speaks  of  his  mind  as  having  become  “  a  kind  of  a  machine 
for  grinding  general  laws  out  of  large  collections  of  facts,”  and 
says  he  cannot  conceive  “  why  this  should  have  caused  the 
atrophy  of  that  part  of  the  brain  alone  on  which  the  higher 
tastes  depend.”  *  Shakspere  perfectly  understood  what  mod¬ 
ern  psychology  explains,  that  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
becomes  sickbed  o’er  with  a  pale  cast  of  thought,  and  that 
enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  are  thereby  turned  awry 
and  lose  the  name  of  action.  Hamlet  had  thought  too  much 
to  kill  the  king;  and  many  a  man  of  the  closet,  many  a  specu¬ 
lative  thinker,  has  undergone  a  like  disintegration  of  practical 
character,  although  he  may  have  had  no  purpose  to  commit 
a  similar  deed.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  obvious  that(there  is 
no^  such  thing  as  formal  mental  discipline  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  language. 

IV.  Narrowing  the  field  again,  we  come  to  the  intellect. 
Now  my  question  is  the  mutual  convertibility  of  the  different 
forms  of  intellectual  activity. 

I.  These  forms  are  much  more  closely  connected  than  the 
old  psychologists  thought.  They  indeed  taught  that  repre¬ 
sentative  knowledge  is  conditioned  upon  presentation,  and  that 
thought  is  conditioned  upon  both  presentation  and  represexxta- 

*  Lift  and  LeUtrs,  p.  281. 
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tion  ;  but  they  did  not  teach  how  deeply  the  processes  summed 
up  in  the  word  “thought”  enter  into  perception.  There  is 
perhaps  no  form  of  cognitive  activity  that  is  pure  and  simple. 
These  propositions  do  not  need  to  be  argued.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cognitive  elements  do  not  vary  together.  Percep- 
tion,  memory,  and  imagination  are  not  convertible  terms; 
neither  is  any  one  of  these  faculties,  in  a  concrete  case,  the 
measure  of  any  other.  We  find  the  strangest  combinations  of 
intellectual  power  in  real  life.  How  strong  the  savage  is  in 
keenness  of  sense  !  How  weak  in  speculative  reflection !  The 
Realists  have  deservedly  emphasized  the  value  of  sense  per¬ 
ception  and  of  sense  teaching  in  education  ;  but  they  have  not 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  particular  and  concrete  mark  an 
early  and  imperfect  stage  of  mental  advancement ;  that  there 
is  no  greater  clog  upon  mental  progress  than  the  habit  of 
thinging  it,  and  that  a  man’s  thinking  capacity  is  gauged  by 
his  power  to  think  general  and  abstract  thoughts.  Children, 
savages — all  immature  minds — live  in  their  senses ;  cultivated 
men  grow  out  of  them.  That  is  a  significant  anecdote  which 
Dr.  Fitch  relates  of  the  teacher  who  was  testifying  before 
Lord  Taunton’s  Commission  as  to  the  extraordinary  inter¬ 
est  which  his  pupils  took  in  physical  science.  Asked  what 
department  of  science  most  interested  his  scholars  he  replied : 
“  The  chemistry  of  the  explosive  substances.”  ’ 

2.  “  Habits  of  observation,”  and  “men  of  observation”  are 
phrases  often  heard.  We  may  well  inquire  how  far  such  lan¬ 
guage  is  true. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  persons  notice  faces,  others  actions, 
others  attire ;  some  manners,  some  language,  etc.  Also  that  some 
persons  are  observant  of  several  classes  of  phenomena.  There 
is,  however,  no  formal  power jof  observation.  The  Indian’s 
boasted  faculty  is  limited  to  his  native  environment ;  intro¬ 
duced  into  Cheapside  or  the  Strand  he  sees  nothing,  compared 
with  Sam  Weller  or  one  of  Fagin’s  pupils.  Nor  can  any  exer¬ 
cises  be  prescribed  that  will  cultivate  an  all-around  observation. 
The  inductive  logicians  lay  down  their  rules  for  conducting 

•  Lectures  on  Teaching,  c.  14. 
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observations  and  experiments,  as  that  they  must  be  precise, 
that  the  phenomena  be  isolated,  etc.,  and  very  good  rules  they 
are  ;  but  they  do  not  constitute  a  proper  organon  of  observa¬ 
tion.  The  words  of  Dr.  Sully  remain  true :  “  There  are  no 
rules  of  good  observation  which  will  enable  one  to  teach  it  as 
an  art.”  “  More  will  depend,”  he  says,  “  upon  daily  com¬ 
panionship  with  an  acute  observer  than  upon  systematic  train¬ 
ing.”  Still  in  such  cases  the  senses  of  the  pupil  will  take 
the  direction  of  the  senses  of  the  acute  observer. 

3.  Next  come  the  faculties  of  representation.  Unusual 
powers  of  memory  are  so  far  from  implying  unusual  under¬ 
standing  that  the  opinion  has  prevailed,  which  some  writers 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  refute,  that  the  two  are  irrecon¬ 
cilable.  We  need  not  canvass  the  question  here  farther  than 
to  remark  that  a  good  understanding  is  more  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  good  memory  than  a  good  memory  by  a  good  under¬ 
standing.  Still  further,  memory  exercises  are  quite  as  limited 
in  their  effects  as  exercises  in  observation.  One  person  has 
memory  for  names,  a  second  for  places,  a  third  for  faces,  a 
fourth  for  dates  and  statistics,  a  fifth  for  ideas,  a  sixth  for  lan¬ 
guage,  etc.;  some  combine  two  or  more  of  these  gifts,  but 
there  is  no  memory  that  takes  up  everything  indifferently. 

What  has  been  'said  of  the  memory  is  equally  true  of  the 
other  great  representative  faculty.  There  is  the  imagination 
of  the  philosopher,  of  the  artist,  and  of  the  man  of  affairs, 
with  their  several  subdivisions. 

^  Finally  I  come  to  the  logical  faculty,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  very  seat  and  shrine  of  formal  discipline.  Here  the 
facts  are  not  different  from  those  already  presented.  Ability 
to  handle  formal  logic  is  not  ability  to  handle  real  logic,  as  the 
schoolmen  made  very  plain.  Deduction  is  not  induction. 
Mastery  of  the  method  of  difference,  sometimes  called  “  the 
chemical  method,”  does  not  equip  one  for  investigating  the 
affairs  of  human  society ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes 
said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  constant  use  of  the  more 
rigorous  methods  of  science  tends  to  unfit  men  for  dealing 

'®  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  314. 
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with  human  questions.  No  curious  observer  can  fail  to  notice 
how  practical  ability  to  judge  and  to  reason  tends  to  run  in 
special  channels.  The  tendency  is  most  striking  in  specializa¬ 
tion.  Eminence  in  microscopy,  in  sanitary  science,  in  engi- 
neering,  in  philology,  in  pedagogy,  in  a  thousand  specialized 
pursuits,  is  no  guarantee  of  ability  in  other  matters,  or  even 
of  good  sense  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  The  only  astrolo- 
gist  whom  I  have  ever  happened  to  know  personally  was  an 
eminent  civil  engineer. 

Every  person  who  has  attempted  to  make  up  a  course  of 
popular  lectures  by  drawing  upon  the  professional  talent  of  the 
vicinage  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  draw  the  professional  man 
out  of  his  Fach.  The  lawyer’s  unwillingness  to  appear  in  such 
a  capacity  is  often  due  to  his  consciousness  of  his  own  limita¬ 
tions.  That  the  lawyer  is  especially  fitted  for  the  work  of 
legislation  by  his  technical  knowledge  of  the  law  is  a  com¬ 
mon  fallacy.  His  mind  is  trained  in  the  law  as  it  is,  and  he 
naturally  shrinks  from  changes  that  will  necessitate  new  adjust¬ 
ments  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  practice.  After  remarking  that 
it  is  hard  for  a  modern  reader  to  comprehend  how  men  who 
reasoned  upon  their  data  with  the  force  and  subtlety  of  the 
schoolmen  could  ever  have  accepted  such  data.  Lord  Macaulay 
proceeds  as  follows: 

“  It  is  the  same  with  some  eminent  lawyers.  Their  legal 
arguments  are  intellectual  prodigies,  abounding  with  the 
happiest  analogies  and  the  most  refined  distinctions.  The 
principles  of  their  arbitrary  science  being  once  admitted,  the 
statute  books  and  the  reports  being  once  assumed  as  the 
foundations  of  reasoning,  these  men  must  be  allowed  to  be 
perfect  masters  of  logic.  But  if  a  question  arises  as  to  the 
postulates  on  which  their  whole  system  rests,  if  they  are  called 
upon  to  vindicate  the  fundamental  maxims  of  that  system 
which  they  have  passed  their  lives  in  studying,  these  very  men 
often  talk  the  language  of  savages  or  of  children.  Those  who 
have  listened  to  a  man  of  this  class  in  his  own  court,  and  who 
have  witnessed  the  skill  with  which  he  analyzes  and  digests  a 
vast  mass  of  evidence,  or  reconciles  a  crowd  of  precedents 
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which  at  first  sight  seem  contradictory,  scarcely  know  him 
again  when,  a  few  hours  later,  they  hear  him  speaking  on  the 
other  side  of  Westminster  Hall  in  his  capacity  of  legislator. 
They  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  paltry  quirks  which  are 
faintly  heard  through  a  storm  of  coughing,  and  which  do  not 
impose  on  the  plainest  country  gentleman,  can  proceed  from 
the  same  sharp  and  vigorous  intellect  which  had  excited  their 
admiration  under  the  same  roof  and  on  the  same  day.”  '* 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Erskine,  the  peerless  advocate 
at  the  bar,  proved  a  disappointment  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  -j 

Thus  we  see  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  mental  activit  f.j  !| 
we  consider,  they  conform  to  the  causes  that  excite  them.  j 
Like  the  dyer’s  hand,  the  roental  faculties  are  subdued  to  what 
they  work  in.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  activity  in  vacuo. 

An  incisive  writer  has  said  : 

“The  circumstantial  evidence  with  which  lawyers,  qua 
lawyers,  are  familiar  under  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  is  an 
artificial  thing  created  by  legislation  or  custom,  with  the  object 
of  preventing  the  minds  of  the  jury,  presumably  a  body  of 
untrained  and  unlearned  men,  from  being  confused  or  led 
astray.  Moreover,  they  are  only  familiar  with  its  use  in  one 
very  narrow  field — human  conduct  under  one  set  of  social  f 
conditions.  For  example,  a  lawyer  might  be  a  very  good 
judge  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  America,  and  a  very  poor 
one  in  India  or  China ;  might  have  a  keen  eye  for  the  probable 
or  improbable  in  a  New  England  village,  and  none  at  all  in  a 
Prussian  barrack.  .  .  A  wild  Indian  will,  owing  to  prolonged 
o^)servation  and  great  acuteness  of  the  senses,  tell  by  a  simple 
inspection  of  grass  or  leaf-covered  ground,  on  which  a  scholar 
will  perceive  nothing  unusual  whatever,  that  a  man  has  recently 
passed  over  it.  He  will  tell  whether  he  was  walking  or  run¬ 
ning,  whether  he  carried  a  burden,  whether  he  was  young  or 
old,  and  how  long  ago  and  at  what  hour  of  the  day  he  went 
by.  He  reaches  all  his  conclusions  by  circumstantial  evidence 
of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  used  by  the  geologist, 

"  Essay  on  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson. 
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though  he  knows  nothing  about  formal  logic  or  the  process  of 

induction.  Now,  what  Dr. - would  have  us  believe  is  that 

he  can  come  out  of  his  study  and  pass  judgment  on  the 
Indian’s  reasoning  without  being  able  to  see  one  of  the 
‘  known  facts  ’  on  which  the  reasoning  rests,  or  appreciate  in 
the  slightest  degree  which  of  them  is  material  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  and  which  is  not,  or  even  to  conjecture  whether  taken 
together  they  exclude  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  not  a  man, 
but  a  cow  or  a  dog,  which  passed  over  the  ground,  and  not 
to-day,  but  yesterday,  that  the  marks  were  made.”  ** 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  to  the  line  of  argument  followed 
that  it  assumes  the  truth  of  an  obsolete  psychology.  “As  class¬ 
ification  in  the  provinces  of  zoology  and  botany,”  says  Hoff- 
ding,  “  led  to  the  notion  of  eternal  and  unchangeable  species — 
so  that  it  now  costs  a  hard  struggle  to  furnish  proof  that  these 
species  are  the  fruits  of  a  natural  course  of  evolution — so  psy¬ 
chological  research  for  a  long  time  thought  its  end  had  been 
attained  when  it  reduced  the  various  inner  phenomena  to  vari¬ 
ous  ‘  faculties  ’  of  the  mind,  a  procedure  which  conflicted 
strangely  with  the  strictly  spiritualistic  conception  of  the  unity 
of  the  mind.  At  the  same  time,  these  ‘  faculties  ’  were  re¬ 
garded  as  causes  of  the  phenomena  concerned,  and  thus  the 
need  of  a  causal  explanation  was  satisfied  in  a  very  convenient, 
though  quite  illusory,  manner.  In  particular,  it  was  over¬ 
looked  that  in  classification  attention  is  given  only  to  a  prom¬ 
inent  characteristic  ;  that  it  is  not  therefore  actual  concrete 
states  themselves  which  are  classified,  but  the  elements  out  of 
which  a  closer  examination  shows  them  to  be  formed.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  conscious  state — as  will  be  shown  later  in 
detail — which  is  only  idea,  only  feeling,  or  only  will.”  ** 

I  am  not  about  to  attempt  the  rehabilitation  of  the  much 
derided  “  faculty  ”  psychology.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  with 
all  its  defects,  this  psychology  did  furnish  a  convenient  mode 
of  describing  mental  phenomena.  But  no  matter  what  psy¬ 
chology  we  adopt,  the  phenomena  of  the  individual  mind  can- 

'*  The  Nation,  November  l6,  1876. 

Psychology,  p.  19. 
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not  be  explained,  at  least  so  far  as  appears,  on  the  theory  of 
the  correlation  of  forces. 

V.  I  come  now  to  some  remarks  and  applications. 

1.  What  has  been  said  of  physical  activities  may  fee  repeated 
of  psychical  activities :  They  present  to  our  minds  a  specific 
and  a  generic  phase.  Any  defined  intellectual  exertion,  for 
example,  besides  generating  power  that  is  subject  to  draft  for 
like  efforts,  also  tends  to  energize  the  intellect,  and,  to  a 
degree,  the  whole  mind.  This  overflow  of  power,  this  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  an  impor^nt  factor 
in  psychic  life.  It  furnishes  the  dogma  of  formal  discipline  its 
only  support.  How  strong  this  support  is,  we  cannot  say  in 
quantitative  terms,  but  certainly  it  is  far  from  sufficient  to 
uphold  the  dogma  as  commonly  understood. 

2.  These  last  remarks  suggest  the  harmonizable  quality — 
the  congruity  or  incongruity — of  mental  activities.  This  sub¬ 
ject  belongs  to  the  psychologist,  but  a  related  one,  which  has 
even  more  practical  importance,  belongs  to  the  pedagogist. 
Reference  is  now  made  to  congruity  as  a  principle  to  be 
employed  in  the  classification  of  studies.  The  first  question 
is.  What  studies  are  congruous  ?  What  incongruous  ?  And 
the  second  one.  How  far  should  the  principle  of  congruity  be 
followed  in  the  choice  of  studies,  and  in  their  arrangement, 
year  by  year,  month  by  month,  day  by  day?  The  two  sub¬ 
jects  of  congruous  mental  activity  and  of  congruous  studies 
call  for  a  fuller  investigation  than  they  have  ever  received. 

3.  Even  this  cursory  survey  would  be  inadequate  without 
piention  being  made  of  two  topics  that  receive  large  attention 
at  the  hands  of  teachers  and  educational  writers.  Certain  arts 
were  long  ago  called  liberal  {artes  liberates),  because  they  were 
supposed  to  liberalize  the  mind  ;  that  is,  set  it  free  from  its 
ignorance,  narrowness,  prejudice.  This  claim  was  well  founded. 
In  time,  however,  a  liberal  education  came  to  be  understood 
as  a  general  education  in  contradistinction  to  one  that  is 
special.  The  phrase  now  conveyed  the  idea  of  extent  rather 
than  quality  of  study,  and  such  appears  to  be  the  present 
acceptation.  But  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  liberal 
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study,  and  particularly  as  pursued  in  colleges  and  universities, 
is  possible  only  in  a  relative  sense.  There  must  be  a  definite 
limitation  .'of  the  field  if  we  are  to  secure  thoroughness  and 
efficiency.  Men  cannot  now  take  all  knowledge  for  their 
province.  But  this  is  not  all.  Good  specialization  must  also 
attain  a  certain  breadth.  A  Greek  scholar  must  study  Latin, 
an  English  scholar  German,  a  physicist  mathematics,  a  peda- 
gogist  psychology,  logic,  ethics.  Over-specialization,  like  too 
wide  general  study,  defeats  itself.  The  adjusting  of  the  two 
factors — extension  and  intention — is  a  problem  as  difficult 
as  it  is  important.  At  one  stage  they  vary  directly,  at 
another  stage  inversely.  Liberal  culture  is  but  a  broader 
specialization — specialization,  but  a  narrower  liberal  cul¬ 
ture. 

4.  The  only  practical  reason  for  discussing  formal  discipline 
in  this  place  is  that  it  involves  studies  and  courses  of  study. 
The  first  question  relative  to  the  educational  value  of  any  sub¬ 
ject  is.  What  kind  of  mental  activity  does  it  stimulate?  This 
question  reaches  much  farther  than  is  commonly  supposed.  If 
the  subject  is  said  to  develop  the  faculties  of  observation,  then 
we  must  ask.  Observation  in  what  direction  ?  In  the  direction 
of  nature  or  of  man  ?  And  if  of  nature,  then  of  what  depart¬ 
ment  of  nature  ?  The  same  analysis  must  be  made  in  respect 
to  memory,  imagination,  comparison,  judgment,  and  thought. 
But  this  is  riot  all.  Because  a  subject  develops  the  kind  of 
activity  that  is  desired,  we  are  not  therefore  at  once  to  assign 
it  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  quantitative  question  is 
equally  fundamental,  viz..  How  much  activity  does  the  subject 
stimulate  ?  Even  the  most  worthless  subjects  have  some  edu- 
'cational  value;  and  we  cannot  assign  any  subject  its  place 
until  we  have  compared  it  with  others  in  respect  to  the 
measure  of  the  effect  that  it  produces. 

5.  Applying  these  criteria  to  leading  studies,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  their  ardent  cultivators  often  claim  too 
much  for  them.  The  partisans  of  scientific  education  claim 
that  the  sciences  stimulate  strongly  all  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties.  We  must  admit  the  claim.  This,  however,  does  not  cut 
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us  off  from  asking  what  channel  the  observation,  comparison, 
analysis,  and  thinking  run  in.  Mr.  Todhunter  repels  the  claim 
that  the  natural  sciences  “  are  eminently  and  specially  salutary 
as  a  means  of  developing  the  powers  of  observation.”  He 
argues  that  “the  study  of  any  subject  tends  to  make  men 
observant  of  the  special  matter  of  that  subject ;  the  study  of 
botany  doubtless  trains  the  habit  of  observing  botanical 
phenomena  ;  the  study  of  chemistry  doubtless  trains  the  habit 
of  observing  chemical  phenomena.  But  I  have  never  noticed 
that  the  devotion  to  any  specific  branch  of  natural  history  or 
natural  philosophy  has  any  potent  influence  in  rendering  the 
student  specially  alive  to  phenomena  unconnected  with  the 
specific  pursuit.  I  could  give  some  striking  examples  to  the 
contrary."  **  Unfortunately  Mr.  Todhunter  did  not  generalize 
the  principle  that  underlies  his  very  just  remarks.  It  is  the 
principle  of  specific  and  generic  products  of  mental  activity. 
It  is  the  principle  to  which  Rein  goes  counter,  when  he  says 
in  words  that  are  somewhat  over-strong :  “  There  exist  simply 
as  many  kinds  of  formal  education  as  there  are  essentially 
different  spheres  of  intellectual  employment.”  Still  more  un¬ 
fortunately,  Mr.  Todhunter  prefers  claims  for  mathematics 
that  are  quite  as  absurd  as  those  that  he  repels  in  the  case  of 
natural  science.  In  their  own  field  the  mathematical  sciences 
are  invaluable  both  as  disciplines  and  as  tools,  but  no  field  is 
more  closely  limited  or  more  definitely  marked  off. 

All  in  all,  language  is  the  greatest  educational  agent  that  we 
possess.  It  is  the  content  or  substance  of  thought.  Through 
it  we  receive  the  accumulated  cultivation  of  our  race.  We 
master  it  as  a  tool  for  the  expression  of  our  own  thought, 
which  is  inferior  to  no  other  discipline  that  we  are  capable  of 
receiving.  When  we  become  scholars  we  study  language  as 
the  form  of  thought  or  as  grammar,  and  here  we  deal  with 
some  of  the  broadest  and  most  abstract  relations  that  ever  re¬ 
ceive  our  attention.  Language  appeals  to  us  under  its  his¬ 
torical  aspect,  under  its  comparative  aspect,  and,  finally,  as 
one  of  the  noblest,  if  not  indeed  the  noblest,  of  all  the  arts. 

'*  Conflict  of  Studies,  p.  28. 
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But  great  as  is  its  educational  value,  you  cannot  adequately 
educate  a  child  by  teaching  him  language. 

VI.  I  may  now  sum  up  the  principal  ideas  that  have  been 
advanced  in  the  course  of  this  paper: 

1.  The  power  generated  by  any  kind  of  mental  activity 
must  be  studied  under  two  aspects,  one  special  and  one 
general. 

2.  The  degree  to  which  such  power  is  general  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  energizes  the  mind,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  extent  to  which^^it  overflows  into  congruent  channels. 

3.  Such  power  is  far  more  special  than  general ;  it  is  only 
in  a  limited  sense  that  we  can  be  said  to  have  a  store  of 
mobilized  mental  power.  In  a  sense  men  have  perceptions, 
memories,  and  imaginations,  rather  than  perception,  memory, 
and  imagination. 

4.  While  liberal  study  and  specialization  look  to  somewhat 
different  ends,  they  are,  in  fact,  only  parts,  and  necessary 
parts,  of  the  same  thing. 

5.  No  one  kind  of  mental  exercise — no  few  kinds — can 
develop  the  whole  mind.  That  end  can  be  gained  only  through 
many  and  varied  activities. 

6.  No  study,  no  single  group  of  studies,  contains  within 
itself  the  possibilities  of  a  whole  education.  That  balance  of 
development  which  we  should  call  a  liberal  education,  can  be 
gained  only  through  a  measurably  expanded  curriculum. 

A  few  words  in  relation  to  the  genesis  and  permanency  of 
the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  will  fitly  close  this  paper. 
That  doctrine  is%  Uirvival  from  the  days  of  scholasticism. 
Those  days  were  the  halcyon  period  of  formal  studies. 
Formalism,  which  rests  upon  the  machine  tendency  of  the 
human  mind,  then  gained  a  hold  which  four  centuries  of  real 
studies  have  not  sufficed  to  throw  off.  In  truth,  the  downfall 
of  scholasticism  was  due  primarily  to  an  agent  that,  in  one 
way,  perpetuated  its  power.  Humanism  brought  such  intense 
relief  to  the  minds  of  men  long  starved  upon  merely  logical 
elements  that  it  became  the  badge  of  a  new  servitude.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  literatures  took  possession  of  cultivated 
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minds.  The  classical  tradition  was  established,  and  it  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  educational  tradition  that  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  As  the  classical  cultures  were  not  vernacular 
cultures,  the  schools  were  necessarily  made  engines  for  teach¬ 
ing  foreign  languages.  Admire  as  we  justly  may  the  classical 
chapter  in  the  history  of  human  cultivation,  we  cannot  deny 
that  there  grew  up  a  classical  formalism  which  was  only  less 
tyrannous  than  the  old  scholastic  formalism  had  been.  When 
the  new  regime  came  to  be  challenged,  its  devotees  cast  about 
them  for  means  of  defense.  Unconsciously  borrowing  from 
the  scholastics  the  formal  idea,  they  poured  into  it  the  notion 
that  the  classics  have  an  exclusive,  or  an  almost  exclusive, 
educational  value,  because,  as  alleged,  they  alone  furnish  that 
liberal  or  general  culture  which,  relatively  speaking,  must  form 
the  basis  of  complete  education.  Knowledge,  content,  sub- 
stance^mental  nutriment,  were  relegate^o  a  secondary  place. 
It  became  the  business  of  teachers  to  “  discipline  ”  minds, 
which,  indeed,  is  well  enough  if  the  matter  is  rightly  under¬ 
stood.  This  tendency  went  so  far  that  knowledge,  thought, 
ideas,  had  little  to  do  with  fixing  a  man’s  place  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world  ;  the  supreme  question  was  whether  he  had  read 
certain  books.  This  exaggerated  claim  has  at  last  been  cast 
off.  Greek  and  Latin  have  been  relegated  to  their  own  proper 
place  as  educational  powers ;  but,  most  unfortunately,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  formal  discipline,  which  was  the  joint  product  of 
the  scholastic  and  humanistic  minds,  still  remains  somewhat  to 
vex  our  peace. 

-  B.  A.  Hinsdale 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Other  articles  by  Professor  Hinsdale  have  appeared  in  the  Educational 
R>',vie\v,  as  follows  :  The  system  of  payment  by  results,  September,  1892  ;  Study 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  December,  1893  ;  The  American 
school  superintendent,  January,  1894. 
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THE  ETHICAL  CONTENTS  OF  CHILDREN’S 
MINDS 

What  kind  of  moral  ideas  do  children  have?  How  do  they 
come  by  them  ?  How  are  they  modified  by  their  experience  ? 
To  what  extent  are  they  determined  by  their  environment  ? 
Are  they  developed  by  the  direct  instruction  of  parents  and 
teachers,  or  do  they  arise  through  the  observation  of  their  own 
conduct  and  that  of  their  associates?  With  the  design  of 
obtaining  more  or  less  definite  answers  to  these  questions  the 
following  experiment,  a  brief  summary  of  which  is  herewith 
presented,  was  undertaken. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  ethical  study  a  class  of  pupils  in  the 
Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  numbering  about  forty-five,  was 
selected.  The  class  contained  a  nearly  equal  number  of  boys 
and  girls  between  nine  and  eleven  years  of  age,  and  represented 
families  of  something  more  than  the  average  intelligence  and 
culture.  Two  questions  were  presented  to  this  class,  the 
answers  to  which  were  to  be  written  and  handed  to  the 
teacher.  For  the  boys  the  questions  were.  What  must  a  boy 
do  to  be  called  a  good  boy?  and.  What  must  he  do  to  be 
called  a  bad  boy  ?  Two  similar  questions  were  given  to  the 
girls.  The  answers  were  subjected  to  a  careful  examination. 
Separate  lists  were  made  of  the  several  acts  or  kind  of  con¬ 
duct  which  in  the  opinion  of  each  constituted  the  good,  or  the 
bad  boy,  the  good,  or  the  bad  girl.  For  the  purpose  of  a 
more  extended  comparison,  the  same  questions  were  pre¬ 
sented,  through  the  kindness  of  the  principal,  to  a  similar 
class  of  children  in  one  of  the  best  of  the  public  schools  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  results  gathered  from  the  examination  of  these  papers 
are  both  interesting  and  significant.  It  should  be  kept  in 
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mind  that  these  judgments  are  spontaneous  and  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  such  conclusions  as  might  have  been  obtained  by  the 
careful  questioning  of  the  teacher.  This  will  account  for  their 
variety  and  originality,  and  for  certain  purposes  it  adds  much 
to  their  value.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  set  of  papers 
obtained  from  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  are  designated  A, 
those  from  the  public  school,  B. 

One  feature  that  characterizes  the  greater  part  of  the 
answers  in  both  sets  of  papers  is  their  freshness,  simplicity, 
and  freedom  from  any  attempt  to  be  wise  or  smart.  There 
was  apparently  no  suspicion  of  any  value,  pedagogic  or  other¬ 
wise,  attaching  to  these  questions.  They  are  such  answers  as 
might  be  expected  from  children  of  such  an  age  when  off 
guard.  Such  a  uniform  result  in  this  respect  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  of  children  several  years  older.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  comment  that  the  various  virtues  specified  as 
characterizing  the  good  boy  or  girl  are  the  familiar,  homely 
virtues  with  which  they  are  individually  acquainted.  Their 
youthful  heroes  are  such  as  they  arc  familiar  with  at  home 
and  in  school.  They  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  im¬ 
possible  ideals  that  disfigure  so  much  of  children’s  literature. 
Further  investigation  might  disclose  the  influence  of  this 
literature  upon  the  ideals  of  older  children. 

These  papers  make  it  clear  that  the  moral  ideas  of  children 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  concrete  acts;  at  the  same  time 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  they  have  developed  some  power 
of  abstracting  and  generalizing.  The  good  boy  is  one  who 
"minds  his  mother”  or  "teacher,”  one  who  “does  not 
quarrel,”  etc.  The  bad  girl  is  described  as  one  who  "  tells 
stories,”  or  "  quarrels  with  her  playmates,”  “  whispers  in 
chapel,”  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  in  class  A,  the  phrases  "  being 
good,”  and  "  behaving  well,”  occur  five  times — in  four  instances 
they  are  used  by  girls.  In  class  B,  several  of  the  girls  use 
such  expressions  as  "  good  behavior,”  and  “  being  good  at 
home.”  In  the  same  class  one  boy  enumerates  “  honor,  truth¬ 
fulness,  and  goodness,”  as  necessary  characteristics  of  a  good 
boy.  While  therefore  it  is  doubtless  true  that  ethical  ideas 
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originally  arise  in  the  minds  of  children  through  doing,  through 
self-activity,  as  Froebel  so  often  insists,  it  is  not  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that,  even  at  this  early  age,  they  do  not  possess  some 
power  of  ethical  abstraction.  Probably,  as  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  two  processes  develop  side 
by  side. 

In  all  of  the  papers  the  two  virtues  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  as  essential  to  the  good  boy  or  the  good  girl  are  obedi¬ 
ence  and  truthfulness ;  the  former,  however,  seems  to  be  more 
important  than  the  latter.  In  class  A,  out  of  twenty-eight  boys 
sixteen  insist  upon  obedience  and  five  upon  truthfulness; 
while  thirteen  out  of  twenty-four  girls  make  mention  of  obedi¬ 
ence  and  seven  of  truthfulness.  In  class  B,  sixteen  out  of 
thirty  boys  designate  obedience,  and  eleven  truthfulness,  while 
eighteen  out  of  thirty-six  girls  mention  obedience  and  eleven 
truthfulness.  Or  taking  the  two  virtues  separately  57  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  54  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  class  A,  and  53  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  class  B,  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  obedience;  while  14  percent,  of  the  boys 
and  29  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  class  A,  and  36  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  class  B,  insist  upon  the 
importance  of  truthfulness.  It  would  thus  appear  that  in  a 
considerable  number  of  these  pupils  the  experience  of  home 
and  school  life  has  developed  some  adequate  conception  of  the 
value  of  these  fundamental  virtues.  But  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  inferior  importance  attached  to  the  latter  of  the  two  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  habit  of  obedience  has  been  more 
thoroughly  established  than  that  of  truthfulness  ?  Or  are  we 
to  infer  that  untruthfulness  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than 
disobedience  and  hence  that  it  is  of  relatively  less  importance  ? 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  more  girls  than  boys  in  the  two 
classes  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  truthtelling. 

These  papers  also  furnish  a  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
frequently  noted,  that  to  young  children  right  is  what  is  per¬ 
mitted,  and  wrong,  what  is  forbidden. 

Several  boys  in  both  classes  characterize  the  good  boy  as 
one  who  does  not  “  smoke  or  fight  ”  or  “  play  hookey.”  And 
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the  girls  in  a  similar  way  describe  the  good  girl  as  one  who 
“  does  not  whisper  in  school,”  or  “  make  a  noise  on  a  rainy  day,” 
or  “  drum  on  the  piano.”  And  yet  it  is  equally  evident  that 
many  of  these  children  have  already  formed  conceptions  of 
moral  character  which  are  independent  of  the  prescriptions  of 
parents  and  teachers.  A  boy,  for  instance,  describes  the  good 
boy  as  one  who  “  likes  his  father  and  mother,”  and  another  as 
one  who  “  does  not  get  cross  at  little  things.”  Similarly  a  good 
girl  is  described  as  one  who  “is  kind  to  all,”  and  also  as  one 
who  “  is  true  to  her  friends.”  These  positive  judgments  are 
probably  the  result  of  some  personal  experience,  or  the  uncon¬ 
scious  tribute  paid  to  the  exhibition  of  these  traits  of  character 
in  those  whom  they  admire. 

Some  testimony  is  furnished  by  these  papers  to  the  fact 
that  the  moral  ideas  of  children  soon  pass  beyond  the  egoistic 
point  of  view  and  become  more  or  less  distinctly  altruistic. 
Seven  boys  in  class  A,  describe  their  model  boy  as  “  kind,”  and 
three  also  in  class  B,  while  several  in  both  classes  think  that 
he  should  be  “  unselfish,”  “  gentle,”  and  “  patient.”  In  class 
B,  six  girls  would  have  their  model  girl  “kind,”  and  four, 
“  one  who  helps  others”  ;  while  in  class  A,  four  think  that  she 
should  be  “  polite,”  three  would  have  her  “  help  mother,”  and 
one  at  least  thinks  that  she  should  be  “  unselfish.”  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  of  the  contrasts  furnished  by  the  ethical 
ideals  of  the  two  classes  are  to  be  explained  by  the  environ¬ 
ment  at  home.  Children  reared  in  wealth  are  not  invariably  in 
possession  of  the  highest  moral  standards.  Other  generaliza¬ 
tions  might  be  made,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
suggestiveness  of  such  inquiries.  They  furnish  invaluable 
data  to  the  teacher  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil.  They  suggest  the  importance  of  high  ideals  for 
children  both  in  the  school  and  at  home.  In  order  that  such 
inquiries  may  have  the  highest  scientific  value,  they  should  be 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the  classes  should  be  carefully  dis¬ 
criminated,  and  there  should  always  be  a  uniform  supervision. 


F.  W.  Osborn 


Adelphi  Academy, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  MODERN  SIDE  IN  THE  COLLEGE 


It  requires  no  great  power  of  divination  to  read  with 
moderate  accuracy  the  signs  of  our  time  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  coming  demands  of  the  patrons  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  Educators  hold  conventions  and  discuss  such 
questions  as  this :  “  Will  any  kind  or  amount  of  instruction  in 
modern  languages  make  them  satisfactory  substitutes  for 
Greek  or  Latin  as  constituents  of  a  liberal  education?”  In 
the  meantime  the  wave  moves  on  ;  the  substitution  is  made. 
In  1883,  65  per  cent,  of  those  graduated  in  the  department  of 
the  arts  at  twenty  of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities 
were  put  through  the  old-time  course  exacting  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  1893  in  these  same  institutions  but  45  per  cent, 
had  received  training  in  those  languages.  The  experience  and 
the  figures  of  the  past  decade  testify  that  this  new  feature  is 
developing  with  all  the  rapidity  to  be  desired.  One  should 
be  satisfied  with  what  one  is  getting,  and  be  content  to  per¬ 
fect  methods  and  to  meet  the  new  demands  with  excellence 
in  results. 

Certain  institutions  have  not  yet  opened  their  doors  to 
students  prepared  without  Greek.  Harvard  allows  substitu¬ 
tion  for  Greek  or  Latin,  but  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  have 
pushed  their  scientific  courses  to  one  side,  retaining  all  the 
prestige,  tradition,  and  feeling  of  superiority  for  those  tread¬ 
ing  the  ancient  footpath.  Other  institutions  from  their  incep¬ 
tion,  or  soon  after,  have  admitted  all  alike  on  a  plane  of  equal¬ 
ity,  granting  in  some  cases  the  same  degree.  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
to  those  completing  any  of  the  courses  of  study,  in  other 
instances  varying  the  degree,  but  bestowing  with  all  degrees 
like  privileges,  and  attaching  to  all  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  value. 
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While  the  granting  of  various  degrees  may  indicate  the  par- 
ticular  direction  in  which  one  has  prosecuted  one’s  studies, 
the  tendency  is  doubtless  gaining  ground  to  grant  the  time- 
honored  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  for  all  lines  of  study,  pro¬ 
vided  work  has  been  done  that  may  be  considered  in  time  and 
labor  the  equivalent  of  the  classical  course.  Moreover,  influ¬ 
ences  are  at  work  tending  to  the  equalization  of  courses  in 
secondary  schools,  and  this  indirectly,  but  of  necessity, 
strengthens  the  same  principle  in  the  college.  Germany, 
too,  is  not  without  influence  upon  us  in  the  question  of 
degrees. 

There  are  fitting  schools  and  colleges  that  still  retain  the 
patronage  and  the  influence  to  enable  them  to  lay  down  a  cast- 
iron  curriculum  for  the  youth  who  enter  their  portals.  But 
sooner  or  later  they  will  be  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
pressure  from  without.  Many  a  parent  says:  “  I  should  prefer 
to  have  my  boy  study  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons  I  wish  him  to  attend  such  and  such  an  institu¬ 
tion,  and  those  languages  are  there  required.”  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  the  East,  and  of  those  in  the  West  who  send 
their  sons  here  for  the  prestige  acquired  by  finishing  at  an 
Eastern  institution.  The  higher  institutions  in  the  West  are 
less  troubled  by  the  shadow  of  the  past  and  the  worship  of 
tradition.  They  are  more  nearly  free  to  introduce  any  reform 
that  may  bring  supposed  benefit  or  improvement.  The  West, 
perhaps,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  East  that  we  as  a 
nation  sustain  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  pride  ourselves 
upon  our  readiness  and  ability  to  adopt  any  measure  for  the 
betterment  of  our  condition,  without  being  fettered  by  custom 
and  conservatism,  which  in  Europe  render  so  difficult  the 
acceptance  and  adoption  of  new  ideas.  So  in  the  West  under 
existing  conditions  and  demands  differing  from  those  of  the 
East,  its  educational  institutions  seem  to  have  felt  more 
quickly  and  to  have  responded  more  readily  to  new  re¬ 
quirements.  There,  almost  without  exception,  the  different 
lines  of  study  and  research  have  been  given  an  equal  chance 
for  their  development,  and  the  colleges  always  have  re- 
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sponded  readily  to  the  expressed  or  implied  wish  of  their 
supporters. 

In  colleges  where  nearly  equal  credit  and  esteem  are  given 
to  the  holders  of  diplomas  in  any  of  the  various  courses,  the 
absence  of  prejudice  permits  the  entering  novice  to  make  an 
unbiased  choice  for  work  in  accord  with  his  predilection  or  desire. 
Among  institutions  conferring  several  degrees,  which,  however, 
are  considered  by  both  professors  and  students  as  of  nearly 
equal  value,  we  may  cite  Cornell  University,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  in  the  far  West  the  University  of  California. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  number  graduated  each 
year  from  1884  to  1893  in  the  literary  department  of  these 
three  universities,  and  also  the  per  cent,  of  graduating  class 
taking  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  per  cent,  of  graduating  class 
taking  Latin,  but  no  Greek  : 


Year . 

’84 

’85 

’86 

’87 

’88 

’89 

V 

’91 

’92 

’93 

COKNKLL : 

8 

6 

8 

»3 

17 

31 

14 

07 

35 

17 

18 

18 

39 

x8 

a6 

76 

27 

8 

19 

3« 

8 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Creek  1 
and  I.atin . f 

«7 

*4 

II 

16 

aa 

18 

33 

30 

3a 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Latin,  i 
but  no  Gre» . t 

>9 

z6 

ao 

33 

»3 

*9 

14 

ao 

33 

31 

Michigan  : 

5» 

37 

50 

44 

18 

S4 

35 

a8 

5* 

29 

34 

ss 

3S 

40 

19 

37 

73 

35 

44 

14 

*5 

27 

70 

29 

3a 

10 

18 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Greek  { 

6a 

D 

S3 

4S 

43 

33 

38 

37 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Latin,  \ 
but  no  Greek . f 

17 

1 

«4 

18 

«5 

a6 

ax 

»3 

31 

03 

California  : 

6 

m 

6 

8 

Is 

18 

8 

»7 

«7 

Kl 

18 

39 

*3 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Greek  1 

xa 

34 

33 

at 

37 

•os 

»s 

33 

18 

Per  cent,  of  graduating  class  taking  Latin,  1 
but  no  Gre» . f 

so 

3» 

X7 

la 

14 

18 

IS 

la 

16 

13 

Taking  the  average  for  periods  of  five  years  each  the  per 
cent,  of  the  graduating  class  was : 

'  Graduates  in  engineering  not  included. 
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Cornell 

Michigan 

California 

1884-88 

1889-93 

1884-88 

1889-93 

i884~88 

1889^3 

Per  cent,  of  class  with  Greek  1 
and  Latin . f 

15.8 

27.0 

49.1 

355 

27.7 

18.4 

Per  cent,  of  class  with  Latin;  1 
no  Greek . f 

22.5 

21. J 

16.7 

22.9 

32.2 

13.1 

Thus  it  appears  that  Cornell  gained  in  the  course  with  Greek, 
while  Michigan  and  California  lost.  In  the  course  with  Latin 
and  no  Greek,  California  and  Cornell  lost,  while  Michigan  gained. 

Conspicuous  among  institutions  conferring  but  one  first 
degree  for  various  lines  of  work  in  the  department  of  the  arts 
are  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard  Universities.  A  certain 
amount  of  Latin  is  required  of  all  students  entering  the 
collegiate  department  of  Johns  Hopkins,  but  Greek  is  not  } 
required  unless  one  choose  the  classical  group.  At  present 
the  classical  side  numbers  about  ii  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents  in  the  department  of  the  arts.  Harvard  allows  sub¬ 
stitution  for  either  Greek  or  Latin.  Yale  and  Princeton  still 
insist  upon  Greek  for  the  collegiate  department,  as  does  also 
Columbia.  Williams  has  but  recently  offered  substitution. 
Including  the  scientific  schools,  64.4  per  cent,  of  those  in 
attendance  are  classical  at  Yale,,  and  61.6  percent,  at  Prince¬ 
ton  ;  but  five  years  ago  69.7  per  cent,  were  classical  in  Yale, 
and  82.1  per  cent,  at  Princeton.  The  Columbia  School  of 
Mines  equals  in  attendance  the  School  of  Arts. 

Below  is  given  for  comparison  a  table  for  two  periods  of  five 
years  each,  showing  the  number  of  students  graduated  in  the 
course  requiring  Greek  and  Latin  and  in  “  other  courses,”  the 
per  cent,  gain  or  loss  in  these  courses,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
graduates  taking  Greek  in  each  of  the  institutions  mentioned. 
Post-graduate  courses  and  special  courses — in  music,  in  agri¬ 
culture,  etc. — are  not  included.  The  figures  given  are  com¬ 
piled  from  data  obtained  in  November,  1893,  and  are  for  the 
courses  commonly  called  Bachelor  of  Arts  (with  Greek  and 
Latin),  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (without  Greek),  Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Letters : 
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Pbr  cent. 

OP 

Graduates 

TAKING 

Greek. 


With 

Greek 

AND 

Latin. 


Other 

Courses. 


Other 

Courses. 


Per  cent, 
gain  (4-) 
or 

loss  (-). 


Adelbert  College . 

Amherst  College . . 

Boston  University . . 

Brown  University . «... 

University  of  California . 

University  of  the  City  of  N.  Y... 

Columbia  College . 

Cornell  University . 

Iowa  State  University . 

Lafayette  College.  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Michigan . 

University  of  Minnesota . 

University  of  North  Carolina.... 

Northwestern  University . 

Oberlin  College . 

Ohio  State  University . 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 

Tulane  University . 

University  of  Virginia . . . . 

University  of  Wisconsin . 

Yale  University . 


221X 


Smith  College. . . . 
Wellesley  College. 


A  glance  at  the  table  reveals  unmistakably  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  those  choosing  modern  languages  and  science  is 
increasing  rapidly.  In  these  twenty-one  institutions  we  see 
that  2830  were  graduated  with  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  first 
half  of  the  decade,  and  3129  in  the  second  half — again  for  the 
second  half  of  10.5  per  cent.  The  graduates  in  “  other 
courses,”  numbered  2211  for  the  first  five  years,  and  3520  for 
the  second  period — a  gain  of  59.2  per  cent.  In  most  cases 
where  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  of  those  taking 
Latin,  that  subject  seems  still  to  be  holding  its  ground.  As 
is  seen  above  in  the  report  for  Smith  and  Wellesley,  the 
modern  side  in  colleges  for  women  has  had  a  similar  growth. 
Vassar  is  not  given  in  the  list,  since  in  addition  to  Latin  the 
candidate  is  permitted  to  offer  Greek,  or  German,  or  French. 
Since  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities  give  but  one 
degree  in  the  collegiate  department,  I  have  no  statistics  at 

'  School  of  Mines.  *  Engineering  not  included. 

'  For  classes  of  1887  and  1888.  *  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 


With  Greek 

AND 

Latin. 

1884 

1889 

to 

to 

1888 

1893 

7a 

43 

367 

370 

xox 

171 

224 

*39 

4* 

48 

4* 

51 

356 

224 

43 

128 

59 

49 

M3 

X16 

*37 

376 

3« 

75 

54 

40 

55 

87 

191 

188 

2Q 

as 

136 

90 

3 

8 

>9 

3> 

67! 

55 

815 

3830 

3139 

a»5 

252 

184 

3»5 
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hand  enabling  me  to  include  them  in  the  above  list.  How¬ 
ever,  the  almost  phenomenal  increase  in  attendance  at  the 
scientific  schools  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  reveals  the 
same  tendency  toward  the  modern  curriculum : 


NUMBER  IN  ATTENDANCE 


Year . | 

1884 
to 

1885 

1885 
to 

1886 

1886 
to 

1887 

1887 
to 

1888 

1888 
to 

1889 

1889 

to 

1890 

1890 
to 

1891 

1891 
to 

1892 

1892 

to 

•893 

1893 
to 

1894 

Harvard  (Lawrence  Scientific] 
Yale  (Sheffield  Scientific).... 
Princeton  (Green  School  of  1 
Science) . I 

28 

249 

81 

251 

84 

14 

279 

92 

20 

291 

95 

35 

lit 

6s 

343 

no 

88 

379 

•55 

it8 

461 

264 

181 

521 

310 

280 

601 

343 

The  increase  in  attendance  for  the  second  half  of  the  decade 
is  515  per  cent,  at  Harvard,  67  per  cent,  at  Yale,  and  155  per 
cent,  at  Princeton.  Owing  to  the  elective  system  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  arts  at  Harvard,  thus  making  a  modern  side 
in  the  college,  the  numbers  are  not  so  large  in  the  scientific 
school;  last  year,  1893-1894,  14.4  percent,  of  the  undergradu¬ 
ates  were  in  the  science  department.  In  Princeton  38.4  per 
cent,  of  the  undergraduates  were  last  year  in  the  School  of 
Science,  but  only  17.9  per  cent,  five  years  ago;  and  in  Yale 
35.6  per  cent,  were  in  the  scientific  school,  in  comparison  '/ith 
30.3  per  cent,  five  years  ago. 

In  his  last  annual  report  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has 
spoken  in  his  clear  and  forceful  way  of  the  position  of  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  has  given  reasons  why  the 
degrees  in  science  are  now  sought  in  preference  to  that  degree. 
But  easier  requirements  without  Greek  will  not  explain  the 
favor  in  which  the  modern  side  is  held  in  many  institutions. 
In  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  the  growth  of  the 
modern  side  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  most  striking,  the 
requirements  for  admission  in  the  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  have  necessitated  in  preparation  the 
same  time,  if  not  the  same  application,  as  for  the  degree  in 
arts ;  and  this  requirement  is  enforced  in  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  accredited  preparatory  schools  by  giving  to  the  study  of 
French  or  German  the  full  time  taken  from  Greek.  Also  at 
Cornell  the  same  condition  holds.  In  the  University  of 
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Michigan,  too'  the  difference  in  time  of  preparation  between 
the  classical  course  and  the  scientific  course  is  slight,  for  the 
preparatory  high  schools  take  the  same  number  of  years  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  periods  per  week  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  principal  reason  for  the 
favor  with  which  the  modern  side  has  been  received  is  inherent 
in  the  subjects  themselves. 

With  these  figures  before  us  it  would  seem  advisable  for 
institutions  not  yet  demanding  it  to  make  the  requirements 

f 

i  for  the  courses  without  Greek  equal  in  time  of  preparation  to 
that  required  for  the  classical  course.  When  the  scientific 
and  the  modern  language  courses,  both  in  the  fitting  school 
and  in  the  college,  shall  demand  in  time  and  labor  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  Greek  course,  then  and  not  until  then  will  those 
groups  be  held  in  more  nearly  equal  esteem  with  the  old 
classical  group.  It  is  evident  that  these  new  lines  of  work  are 
with  us  to  remain,  and  no  institution  can  afford  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  appeal  for  their  recognition. 

Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson 

Lawrenceviu-e  School, 

Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Other  important  articles  dealing  with  problems  peculiar  to  the  American  colleges 
have  been  published  in  the  Educational  Review,  as  follows  : 

The  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  January, 
1891  ;  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  E.  Benjamin 
*'  Andrews,  P'ebruary,  1891  ;  The  growth  of  New  England  colleges,  by  Professor 
A.  M.  Comey,  March,  i8gi  ;  The  policy  of  the  small  college,  by  President  W.  D. 
Hyde,  November,  1891  ;  The  action  of  the  colleges  upon  the  schools,  by  Mr. 
g  William  C.  Collar,  December,  1891  ;  Results  under  an  elective  system,  by  Professor 
Richard  G.  Boone,  June  and  September,  1892  ;  Higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  by  President  Seth  Low,  January,  1893  ;  College  and  university  in  the  United 
States,  by  Professor  Charles  Gross,  January,  1894  ;  The  cost  of  undergraduate 
instruction,  by  President  John  M.  Coulter,  May,  1894  ;  Graduate  work  in  the  col¬ 
lege.  by  President  James  M.  Taylor,  June,  1894. 


CITY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  \ 

Widespread  intelligence  is  essential  in  a  free  republic ;  and  r 
therefore  public  school  education  should  be  universal,  obli.  ! 

i* 

gatory,  and  free.  These  propositions  are  taken  for  granted  in  - 
outlining  an  ideal  city  school  system.  In  so  far  as  public  school  U 
education  is  partial,  voluntary,  and  only  partly  free,  the  system  ■ 
is  of  necessity  imperfect  since  it  is  incomplete. 

The  city  school  system  is  created  under  the  State  law,  which  | ' 
is  the  only  sovereign  power  in  education,  as  it  is  in  all  subjects  ^ 
not  especially  delegated  to  the  general  government  in  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  The  general  government  has  I 
no  specific  duties  relating  to  education.  Each  State  makes  its  I 
own  provision  respecting  the  education  of  its  children;  and  I 
though  all  the  States  are  bound  together  under  the  Constitu-  I 
tion  so  that  the  people  of  one  State  are  vitally  concerned  I 
about  the  intelligence  of  the  voters  in  another  State,  because  I 
those  voters  take  part  in  the  general  government,  yet  there  is  | 
no  necessity  for  a  general  law  relating  to  education.  The  I 
friendly  rivalry  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  educational  I 
matters;  the  obvious  superiority  of  communities  where  intel- 1 
ligence  is  of  a  high  order  and  generally  diffused ;  the  greater  I 
prosperity  of  States  where  the  common  schools  have  reached 
'  the  highest  development ;  and  the  pride  of  States  in  their  own 
reputation  in  the  educational  world,  since  that  reputation  is 
a  source  of  increasing  wealth  and  population :  all  these  influ¬ 
ences  take  the  place  of  a  law  by  the  general  government. 
And  yet  it  is  desirable  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  throughout  the  country  should  be  expressed  in  a 
general  statute;  for  such  a  law  would  be  the  fulcrum  by  ! 
which  the  most  enlightened  people  of  a  State  might  lift  the  J' 
rest  of  their  community  to  a  higher  plane.  Such  a  law  should  i 
be  in  the  most  general  terms.  T 
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The  State  educational  law  should  be  more  specific;  it  should 
give  the  outlines  of  the  system  of  schools,  and  the  State 
authority  should  be  felt  in  every  municipality;  but  the  law 
should  be  flexible,  so  as  to  leave  to  each  locality  enough  of 
authority  respecting  details  to  enable  a  city  of  unusual  intelli¬ 
gence  to  manifest  its  superiority  in  the  conduct  and  the  char- 
acter  of  its  schools,  and  in  the  quality  of  its  citizens,  the 
product  of  its  schools.  For  the  local  interest  is  the  mainstay 
and  support  of  the  school  system.  If  the  people  of  a  locality 
take  no  interest  in  the  schools,  or  if  they  show  a  pernicious 
interest  through  political  chicanery,  then  the  quality  of  the 
schools  will  be  inferior. 

There  is  then,  first,  the  general  government  which  should 
require  by  law  what  is  now  established  in  practice,  that  every 
State  should  enact  such  laws  as  will  insure  an  efficient  system 
of  public  schools;  and  the  law  should  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  see  that  every  State  complies 
with  this  law;  second,  there  is  the  State,  which  should  embody 
in  law  a  system  of  public  schools  that  will  insure  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  every  child  up  to  a  required  limit;  and  the  State  in 
some  general  way  should  directly  exercise  its  power  in  every 
city  and  town  and  school  district  in  the  State;  and  third,  the 
city  or  municipality,  under  these  laws,  should  create  the  city 
school  system  and  carry  it  on  in  all  its  details.  In  an  ideal 
system  these  three  forces  are  related  to  each  other  much  like 
the  commanders  of  an  army :  The  commander-in-chief  directs 
the  campaign ;  the  generals,  the  colonels,  and  the  captains 
control  bodies  of  men  who  put  in  force  the  general  plan ;  and 
the  private  soldiers  do  the  effective  work.  The  privates  are 
the  most  important  part  of  this  combination ;  and  though  they 
could  do  comparatively  little  without  the  officers  to  direct 
them,  yet  the  officers  without  the  privates  could  do  nothing. 

A  consensus  of  opinion  throughout  the  country,  with  an 
intensity  nearly  equivalent  to  law,  demands  popular  education ; 
the  State  directs  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  and  the 
municipalities  execute  it.  On  these  last  is  the  main  reliance. 
Without  the  active  support  of  the  people,  individually,  the 


laws  will  be  ineffective ;  and  though  local  interest  is  essential 
and  indispensable  to  good  schools,  or  a  good  system  of  schools, 
yet  this  local  interest  must  rest  upon  sound  educational  laws. 
The  two  should  be  correlated. 

In  outlining  an  ideal,  or  complete,  city  school  system  it  must 
be  observed : 

First,  that  no  general  plan  can  be  perfectly  adapted  to  every 
locality  because  the  conditions  are  unlike  in  different  localities. 
Hence,  the  general  plan  may  need  modification,  more  or  less, 
to  suit  the  locality. 

Second,  that  the  local  influence  should  be  paramount, 
because  without  a  lively  local  interest  the  schools  will  languish. 

Third,  that  this  local  interest  should  be  supplemented,  aided, 
and  controlled  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the  more  remote  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  State ;  for  the  State  through  its  laws  is  likely  to  be 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  average  public  sentiment  rather  than 
below  that  average. 

Fourth,  that  there  should  be  a  conservative  element  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools,  because  no  step  forward  should 
be  taken  that  must  subsequently  be  retraced,  and  because  popu¬ 
lar  excitement  will  sometimes  lead  to  injurious  measures  which 
it  takes  time  to  correct.  At  the  risk  of  repetition  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  people  constitute 
the  best  and  the  safest  source  of  power  both  in  politics  and  in 
education.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the  best  men,  in  every  city,  in 
every  State,  and  in  the  nation  at  large,  could  administer  all 
public  affairs  better  than  they  are  now  administered ;  but  in 
the  long  run  affairs  cannot  be  best  administered  in  this  way, 
for  experience  has  shown  that  at  last  such  a  government 
inevitably  becomes  corrupt.  With  all  its  faults  democracy  is 
best  and  safest,  because,  as  Lincoln  said,  “You  may  fool  all  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time; 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time" — or  words  to 
this  effect. 

Fifth,  that  so  long  as  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  people  of 
a  community,  both  men  and  women,  neglect  their  public  duty, 
there  will  be  neither  pure  politics  nor  successful  schools. 
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Money-changers  and  those  who  traffic  for  gain  will  enter  the 
unguarded  temple  of  Liberty  and  throng  the  shrines  of  the 
public  schools;  they  will  defile  all  the  holy  places  of  our  Free¬ 
dom  unless  they  are  repelled  and  expelled  by  a  vigilant  public 
sentiment.  Suffering  is  the  inevitable,  the  beneficent,  and  the 
divinely  appointed  remedy  for  such  an  occupancy  of  the  high 
places  of  our  political  worship;  and  the  punishment  is  whole¬ 
some  since  it  rouses  the  good  and  impels  them  to  do  their 
duty.  Out  of  the  corruption  of  the  notorious  Tweed  ring 
arose  a  better  New  York,  even  though,  later,  corruption  may 
again  have  crept  in. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations  I  now  address  myself  to 
the  specific  questions  proposed  by  the  sub-committee  on  City 
School  System,  appointed  by  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
These  questions  have  already  been  printed  in  this  Review.* 
A  board  of  education,  if  rightly  constituted,  is  a  better  reposi¬ 
tory  of  the  authority  that  conducts  the  education  of  a  city, 
than  a  commissioner  with  an  advisory  council  would  be,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  board  is  properly  constituted.  The  interesting 
experiment  at  Cleveland,  it  is  hoped,  may  throw  new  light 
upon  this  question ;  tut  the  success  or  failure  of  that  experi¬ 
ment  in  one  city  might  not  be  conclusive  for  another  city, 
since  the  conditions  vary.  The  management  of  schools  is 
partly  legislative  and  partly  administrative.  It  relates  both 
to  the  physical  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  pupils  and  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  training.  It  has  to  do  with 
finances;  with  the  construction  and  care  of  school  buildings; 
with  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus;  with  the  adoption 
of  courses  of  study;  with  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and 
their  salaries;  and  with  the  instruction  in  the  schools.  These 
duties  are  varied,  and  they  should  be  classified  and  delegated 
to  different  agents  or  experts  in  the  executive  office;  but  they 
all  belong  to  the  school  department.  Now  a  single  commis¬ 
sioner  will  seldom  embody  superior  skill  in  all  these  directions; 
and  if  one  were  found  so  capable,  he  would  be  engrossed  by 
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this  multiplicity  of  duties  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  sentiment  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  justify  to  them  his  official  acts;  and  the  people 
are  always  jealous  of  the  one-man  power.  To  be  sure  the 
tendency  of  modern  municipal  reform  is  in  the  direction  of 
concentrating  responsibility;  but  the  responsibility  can  be 
definitely  fixed,  as  will  be  indicated  further  on.  An  advisory 
council  associated  with  a  commissioner  must  either  be  vested 
with  authority,  or,  if  merely  advisory,  it  has  no  responsibility 
and  consequently  little  value.  In  the  former  case  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  board  of  education ;  in  the  latter  case  it  becomes  or  is 
likely  to  become  a  nonentity.  It  certainly  would  become  a 
nonentity  if  joined  with  a  commissioner  of  sufficient  force  and 
ability  to  perform  acceptably  the  multifarious  duties  outlined 
above. 

I.  The  board  of  education  should  vary  from  nine  members 
in  a  city  of  the  second  class  to  twenty-five  in  cities  of  the  first 
class.  Too  large  a  board  is  unwieldy,  and  divides  the  respon¬ 
sibility  too  much;  too  small  a  board  gives  too  little  local 
representation  to  the  community.  Certain  qualifications  to 
be  fixed  by  statute  should  be  requisite  for  membership.  The 
members  need  not  all  have  the  highest  scholastic  training,  but 
a  part  of  them  should  be  required  to  have  had  such  training; 
not  all  of  them  need  be  prominent  for  their  business  capacity, 
but  a  part  of  them  should  be  thus  prominent ;  and  no  man 
should  be  eligible  for  a  place  on  the  board  without  the  highest 
character  for  integrity  and  capacity  for  the  work.  To  define 
these  qualifications  in  a  form  that  might  be  enacted  into  law 
would  require  care,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult;  and  the  law 
should  provide  that  the  fact  might  easily  be  determined  in 
court,  if  it  appears  that  any  person  has  been  elected,  or  is  a 
candidate  for  a  place  on  this  board,  without  possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  though  essen¬ 
tial  and  even  indispensable  in  a  republic,  to  compel  parents  to 
educate  their  children  in  a  public  school  if  they  are  not  able 
to  educate  them  elsewhere;  and  so  the  law  provides  that  no 
teacher  can  be  lawfully  employed,  or  collect  his  pay  if 
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employed,  without  a  certificate  of  character  and  fitness  from 
the  board  of  education.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
members  of  the  board  that  certifies  to  the  teacher’s  character 
and  fitness  are  themselves  fit  for  this  important  duty.  The 
qualifications  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  are 
defined  in  a  general  way  in  the  Constitution ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  qualifications  of  members  of  the  board 
of  education  be  fixed  by  State  law. 

There  is  no  propriety  in  leaving  to  the  Mayor  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  members  of  the  board  of  education,  or  a  commis¬ 
sioner,  when  such  an  officer  is  in  charge  of  the  public  schools. 
The  Mayor  is  chosen  for  other  duties ;  and  if  such  appointment 
is  designed  to  remove  the  members  from  political  influences 
the  device  will  not  accomplish  this  purpose ;  in  fact  it  may 
have  the  opposite  effect,  for  membership  on  the  board  may 
become  one  of  the  rewards  of  party  service.  It  is  as  easy  for 
the  people  to  choose  good  members  of  the  board  of  education 
as  it  is  for  them  to  elect  a  Mayor  who  will  appoint  good 
members. 

The  election  should  occur  at  the  time  of  the  State  election 
rather  than  at  the  municipal  election — at  a  time  when  no  other 
municipal  officers  are  elected,  in  order  to  disconnect  it  from 
politics;  and  women  should  qualify,  or  be  qualified,  and  par¬ 
ticipate.  This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  the 
schools  from  politics — at  least  it  would  so  remove  them  in  the 
end,  and  after  women  have  had  experience  in  this  duty. 
When  first  endowed  with  the  franchise  women  have  sometimes 
proved  to  be  the  most  unscrupulous  politicians;  they  have 
resorted  to  methods  that  the  worst  type  of  ward  heeler  would 
scorn ;  and  this  happens  because  they  lack  experience.  The 
ward  heeler  has  learned  that  certain  practices  do  not  pay. 

By  choosing  two-thirds,  or  some  other  fraction,  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  districts  or  wards,  and  the  other  third  from  the 
city  at  large,  both  local  representation  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  and  unrestricted  choice  for  the  rest,  are  secured. 
The  conservative  character  of  the  board  is  insured  by  electing 
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the  members  each  for  a  term  of  three  years — one-third  of  them  i 
annually.  The  members  at  large  should  be  chosen  by  the  city  I 
on  a  general  ticket ;  and  the  district  members  by  the  voters  of  I 
the  district.  Some  method  of  minority  representation  will 
induce  all  parties  to  nominate  their  best  men — if,  unfortu. 
nately,  the  party  question  cannot  be  ignored  in  choosing  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  board. 

The  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  sanitation — in  fact  the 
whole  construction  and  the  location  of  schoolhouses  are  vital  to 
the  health  of  children  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  No 
other  municipal  body  is  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  schools 
in  these  respects ;  and  to  work  through  another  body  ignorant 
of  the  end  sought  in  building  a  schoolhouse,  is  to  court  delay 
and  comparative  failure.  The  board  of  education  ought  to 
locate  and  build  schoolhouses  of  the  most  approved  kind  as 
fast  as  they  are  required  ;  they  should  employ  all  the  janitors 
and  laborers  and  purchase  all  the  fuel  and  supplies;  and  for 
accomplishing  all  this  without  interference  from  the  city  coun¬ 
cils,  this  board  should  have  the  power  to  levy  the  school  tax 
in  separate  items,  both  for  building  the  schoolhouses  and  for 
maintaining  the  schools.  This  tax,  as  a  separate  item  o-.i  the 
tax  bill,  ought  to  be  assessed  upon  the  individual  citizens,  col¬ 
lected,  and  turned  into  the  city  treasury  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  board  of  education.  In  this  way  more  than  by  any 
other  one  means  the  schools  would  be  divorced  from  politics. 

But  in  order  that  they  may  be  thus  divorced,  all  the  acts  of 
the  board,  the  reasons  for  the  action,  and  the  purpose  to  be 
accomplished,  should  be  made  public.  The  whole  people 
should  be  informed  through  the  daily  press  and  by  frequent 
reports,  of  the  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  schools,  their 
progress,  and  what  is  anticipated  as  well  as  what  is  being  done 
for  them. 

It  is  time  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  reiterated  above: 
that  there  can  be  no  good  schools  where  the  citizens  are  not 
anxious  to  have  good  schools;  and  interested  citizens  and 
parents  are  almost  as  essential  as  pupils  to  a  good  city  school 
system. 
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The  function  of  the  board  of  education  is  legislative  pri- 
marily,  and  secondarily  it  is  admini  :trative ;  and  for  the  latter, 
it  should  divide  the  work  into  separate  departments,  each  with 
a  responsible  head.  There  ought  to  be  a  department  of  school- 
houses  to  build  and  repair  the  houses,  and  this  department 
should  include  an  architect  or  mechanical  engineer,  and  a  sani¬ 
tary  expert ;  a  department  of  instruction  with  experts  in 
methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  a  department  of  truancy,  and  per¬ 
haps  other  departments,  the  number  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  city.  Over  all  these  departments  the  superintendent 
should  preside ;  and  he  should  be  the  executive  officer  of  the 
board,  with  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the  president  of  a  col¬ 
lege  bears  toward  the  board  of  overseers  or  trustees. 

II.  The  superintendent  should  be  chosen  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  whole  board  of  education.  His  term  of  office  should  be 
three  years  and  till  his  successor  is  chosen  and  assumes  the 
duties  of  the  office;  the  second  election  should  be  for  an 
indefinite  term ;  and  this  officer  should  be  removable  for  cause 
after  due  notice  and  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  board, 
and  by  the  same  majority  that  elects  him. 

He  should  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  higher  institution 
of  learning;  he  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  of 
pedagogy  and  in  sanitation ;  he  should  have  large  experience 
in  practical  teaching;  and  he  should  possess  high  moral  char¬ 
acter,  broad  scholarship,  and  superior  executive  ability.  And 
these  qualifications  should  be  certified  by  the  State  board  of 
education,  by  whose  authority  stated  examinations  should  be 
held  for  candidates  for  such  positions;  and  this  board  should 
also  institute  examinations  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  assistant  superintendents,  supervisors,  or  heads 
of  departments  such  as  have  been  named  above,  and  also  of 
principals  of  schools.  The  State  normal  schools  may  be  in¬ 
trusted  in  part  or  wholly  with  the  details  of  this  work. 

As  the  name  implies  the  superintendent  should  have  the 
oversight  of  the  whole  system  of  schools,  and  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board  of  education  in  touch  with  them,  and  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  board  and  all  its 
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subordinate  agents  and  teachers.  The  heads  of  departments, 
or  supervisors,  are  to  be  elected  by  the  board  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  superintendent ;  and  these  supervisors  are  to  be 
responsible  to  him.  He  should  formulate  plans  for  the 
administration  and  improvement  of  the  schools,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  assistants,  principals,  and  members  of  the  board, 
so  far  as  he  deems  advisable,  and  lay  these  plans  before  the 
board  for  its  indorsement  or  approval ;  and  after  this  approval 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  put  the  measure  in  execution  through 
the  appropriate  assistant — whether  the  measure  be  a  change 
in  the  course  of  study,  the  purchase  of  text-books  and  appa¬ 
ratus,  or  the  repair  and  building  of  schoolhouses ;  but  all  con¬ 
tracts  involving  an  expenditure  beyond  a  fixed  amount  should 
be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board. 

In  practice  there  are  three  classes  of  school  superintend¬ 
ents:  the  schoolhouse  agent  and  supply  clerk,  who  attends 
chiefly  to  the  material  part  of  school  administration  and  very 
little  to  the  educational  part  of  the  work;  second,  the  lecturer 
on  pedagogy,  who  seeks  to  influence  the  schools,  the  teachers, 
and  the  education  of  the  children  mainly  through  teachers’ 
meetings  and  the  study  of  books  on  the  science  of  teaching, 
as  a  kind  of  normal  school  instructor;  and  third,  the  expert 
teacher,  who  visits  the  schools  and  takes  the  class  in  hand  to 
show  how  the  best  teaching  is  done.  The  ideal  superinten¬ 
dent  combines  all  these  in  a  city  of  moderate  size;  and  in 
cities  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  population,  and 
about  fifteen  thousand  pupils,  he  attends  to  these  several 
classes  of  duties,  and  other  allied  duties,  through  his  assistants. 

III.  The  licensing  of  principal  teachers  should  be  done  by 
authority  of  the  State  board  of  education,  through  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  teachers  from  the  different  normal  schools  or  other 
higher  institutions,  or  of  school  officers;  and  no  one  should 
be  eligible  as  a  principal,  a  supervisor,  or  a  superintendent  or 
a  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools,  without  the  State  license. 
The  same  authority  should  license  teachers  of  all  grades,  and 
these  licenses  may  be  accepted  by  the  city  board.  But  the 
city  board  may  institute  examinations  and  grant  certificates 
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to  teachers  of  the  several  grades  of  the  elementary  schools; 
and  this  board  may,  by  such  investigations  or  examinations  as 
it  chooses,  discriminate  between  the  several  licensed  candidates 
eligible  for  appointment.  The  same  authority  which  grants 
a  license  should  cancel  it  for  cause.  The  appointment  of 
teachers  should  be  vested  in  the  superintendent,  with  the 
advice  of  the  supervisors  and  the  principal  of  the  school,  and 
subject  to  approval  by  the  board  of  education.  The  power 
to  discharge  teachers,  and  to  assign  them  to  different  grades 
or  classes,  and  to  different  schoolhouses,  should  also  be  vested 
in  the  superintendent. 

This  power  to  appoint,  to  discharge,  and  to  transfer  teachers 
involves  a  grave  responsibility.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  any  officer 
and  even  of  the  office  itself.  But  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  the  whole  system  depend  upon  the  right  exercise  of  this 
power.  The  appointment  of  teachers  must  rest  somewhere, 
and  the  responsibility  should  be  definite.  The  power  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  and  surrounded 
with  such  safeguards  as  will  prevent  its  abuse  and  protect  the 
officer  who  exercises  it,  so  long  as  he  acts  justly,  wisely,  and 
according  to  rule.  The  aim  is  to  secure  the  very  best  teachers 
available  and  to  place  them  where  their  best  work  may  be 
done.  If  appointments  are  made  by  the  board  of  education, 
there  will  be  as  many  standards  as  there  are  members;  and  as 
each  member  does  only  part  of  the  work  he  cannot  take  into 
account  the  whole  field;  morever,  each  member  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  personal  solicitation  from  the  friends  of  anxious 
candidates,  as  disagreeable  as  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  The 
superintendent  may  relieve  himself  from  this  dangerous 
solicitation,  by  requiring  all  candidates  to  appear  before  the 
board  of  examiners,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  appointment, 
and  take  rank  according  to  merit  before  there  is  any  vacancy 
to  fill — this  rank  including  both  scholarship  and  teaching 
ability,  and  adaptability  for  certain  kinds  of  work.  From  this 
list,  which  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board,  he  may  then 
select  the  best  for  the  vacant  position.  In  changing  the  grade 
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or  class  of  a  teacher,  the  reason  for  the  change  can  always  be  | 
made  known  to  the  board  and  to  all  parties  interested ;  and  if 
a  judgment  on  the  case  is  to  be  passed,  that  judgment  may 
always  be  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  other  competent 
persons.  If  a  teacher  is  to  be  discharged,  the  reason  should 
be  made  known  to  the  person  discharged,  and  reported  to  the 
board  so  that  it  will  become  a  matter  of  record;  and  the 
cause  should  also  be  known  to  other  parties  interested  so  that 
the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  may  be  confirmed.  And 
even  if  he  occasionally  errs  in  judgment  he  should  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  board,  so  long  as  he  acts  honestly;  for  with  such 
a  load  of  responsibility  as  the  appointment  and  discharge  of  } 
teachers,  the  danger  is  that  he  will  err  on  the  side  of  leniency  , 
rather  than  of  too  much  severity.  Moreover,  personal  con¬ 
siderations  will  have  little  weight  with  a  superintendent  who 
deals  with  a  large  corps  of  teachers,  and  whose  success  or 
failure  depends  upon  the  thorough  and  satisfactory  way  in 
which  he  conducts  the  schools.  From  the  superintendent’s 
decision  in  these  cases  there  should  be  no  appeal.  The  aim  of  j 
the  schools  is  the  education  of  the  children  and  not  merely  j 
the  interests  of  the  teachers;  and  if  the  education  is  se^'ured,  i 
it  is  better  that  a  few  people  should  suffer  some  inconvenience 
than  that  the  system  should  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  ■ 
investigating  the  cause  of  a  teacher.  As  in  all  administrative  1 
work,  so  in  this :  the  greater  the  power  to  be  exercised,  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  care  that  it  be  exercised  wisely.  If 
the  superintendent  weakly  neglects  to  discharge  the  incom- 
(petent,  the  immoral,  or  the  unfaithful,  or  if  he  acts  hastily,  and 
from  impulse  and  prejudice  rather  than  on  sound  principle, 
then  he  himself  will  fail.  And  there  will  always  be  a  grow¬ 
ing  class  of  aggrieved  people  who  will  incessantly  seek 
to  prove  that  the  superintendent  has  thus  failed.  This  is 
inevitable;  and  the  best  superintendent  will  eventually  be 
overthrown,  unless  that  part  of  the  community  which  appre¬ 
ciates  good  schools  is  as  active  in  resisting  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  adverse  criticism  as  the  people  with  a  grievance 
are  in  spreading  it.  Eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
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intelligent  public  is  the  price  of  this  liberty  to  have  good 
public  schools. 

In  cities  of  the  second  class,  with  only  a  few  hundred  teach¬ 
ers,  this  important  and  difficult  duty  may  be  performed  by  the 
superintendent  directly,  with  the  aid  of  the  supervisors  and 
principals.  In  a  city  of  the  first  class,  where  the  teachers  are 
numbered  by  the  thousand,  he  must  work  more  at  arm’s  length ; 
and  in  such  a  case  the  city  should  be  divided  into  districts, 
each  as  large  as  a  city  of  moderate  size  and  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  an  assistant  superintendent  through  whom  the 
superintendent  acts;  and  so  the  same  principles  apply  in  all 
cases — in  the  largest  cities  and  in  the  smaller. 

IV.  The  work  of  instruction,  the  real  work  for  which  the 
schools  exist,  belongs  to  the  teacher  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  pupils;  and  here  the  direct  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher  is  the  most  important  factor.  Intelligence  is  con¬ 
tagious.  The  contact  of  mind  with  mind  is  what  stimulates 
mental  growth.  This  important  element  in  education  is  too 
much  lost  sight  of  in  modern  systems — partly  from  necessity,  to 
be  sure,  but  partly  also  from  want  of  appreciation.  The  ideal 
education  would  be  a-  small  class  of  children  in  charge  of  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  man  or  woman  through  a  series  of  years. 
Instead  of  this  we  find  that  crowds  of  children  are  classified, 
and  then  passed  along  from  teacher  to  teacher,  yearly  and 
sometimes  oftener,  very  much  as  the  pig  is  hustled  through 
the  Cincinnati  abattoir.  There  is  a  necessity  perhaps  for  this 
frequent  transference  of  pupils  from  teacher  to  teacher,  and 
there  are  advantages  in  it ;  for  example,  that  the  pupil  gets  a 
coloring  from  different  minds.  But  the  benefit  is  far  less  than 
the  loss,  because  the  continuity  of  impressions  is  wanting,  and 
this  want  tends  to  confusion.  It  takes  time  for  the  new 
teacher  to  learn  the  child’s  peculiarities  and  to  assume  the 
place  of  an  influential  friend  and  guide.  And  yet  there  is  now 
on  foot  a  movement  toward  specializing  the  teaching  and 
extending  the  long  procession  of  teachers  in  charge  of  a  child 
by  placing  each  study  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist ;  one  teacher 
for  reading,  another  for  writing,  one  for  spelling,  one  for 
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arithmetic,  nature  study,  science,  and  so  on  indefinitely — as  if 
the  particular  study  were  of  prime  importance ;  as  if  the  men¬ 
tal  growth,  the  education,  of  the  child  were  secondary.  And 
the  “co-ordination  of  studies”  will  hardly  cure  this  evil  tend¬ 
ency.  This  theory  should  be  accepted  with  caution.  The 
oral  process  of  education  is  in  the  schoolroom.  For  this  all 
the  organization  with  special  teachers,  principals,  supervisors, 
and  superintendents  is  made. 

Starting  from  this  strategic  point  the  relation  of  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  should  be  considered.  The  relation 
should  be  from  the  specific  and  direct  in  the  teacher,  through 
the  general  in  the  principal,  to  the  more  general  in  the  super¬ 
intendent  ;  and  in  passing  from  the  more  general  to  the  general, 
and  from  the  general  to  the  specific,  a  wide  latitude  should  be 
left  to  the  subordinate  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
superior.  The  superintendent  should  control,  the  principal 
direct  in  a  minor  way,  and  the  teacher  execute  with  all  con¬ 
sistent  freedom.  It  is  impossible  to  define  in  words  how  these 
duties  may  be  harmonized.  There  must  be  co-operation  in 
working  toward  a  common  end;  there  must  be  frequent  con¬ 
ferences;  there  must  be  forbearance  on  all  hands,  and  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  yield  non-essentials  in  the  strife  for  a  common  goal; 
and  with  a  kindly  spirit  in  all,  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a 
system  which  of  necessity  has  so  many  wheels  within  wheels, 
will  disappear.  Organization  becomes  necessary  in  the 
crowded  schools  in  congested  districts,  just  as  hard  pavements 
cover  the  city  street,  though  the  soft  turf  and  the  country 
road  are  easier  for  the  steed  and  for  the  traveler;  but  the 
organization  is  none  the  less  an  evil  to  be  endured.  It 
becomes  tolerable  only  by  friendly  co-operation  among  all 
connected  with  it. 

The  course  of  study  and  the  text-books  belong  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  feature  of  the  schools,  and  this  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  experts.  The  experts  are  the  superintendent  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  and  the  principals.  These,  with  such  counsel  and  advice 
as  they  may  seek  from  the  corps  of  teachers,  should  fix  the 
course  of  study  and  decide  what  text-books  are  best,  in  follow- 
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ing  that  course.  On  these  questions  the  superintendent  should 
have  the  veto  power;  and  the  decision  of  these  experts  should 
be  approved  by  the  board.  If  the  board  do  not  approve  they 
should  not  have  the  power  to  substitute ;  such  a  course  would 
confuse  the  general  result.  The  experts  must  try  another 
recommendation,  in  that  case. 

Promotions  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
class  to  be  promoted,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal.  They 
should  depend  upon  the  progress  during  the  year,  and  not 
upon  an  examination ;  though  there  may  be  an  examination 
or  examinations  from  time  to  time  to  confirm  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher. 

Disputes  or  differences  between  the  parents  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  force  should  be  settled  by  the  superintendent,  with  the 
privilege  of  appeal  to  the  board.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind 
it  is  less  important  where  the  decision  rests  than  with  what 
skill  the  result  is  reached.  The  administration  of  the  law  here 
is  more  effective  than  the  law  itself.  The  appeal  to  the  board 
is  essential  because  that  body  is  the  ultimate  authority  and 
because  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  officer  is  obliged,  under 
the  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  precedents,  to  make  a 
decision  which  he  is  willing,  and  sometimes  anxious,  to  see 
overruled. 

Truancy  should  be  one  of  the  departments  of  the  school 
administration,  in  charge  of  special  officers  who  enforce  the 
law  by  authority  of  the  board  of  education.  It  is  a  subject  by 
itself;  and  its  importance  and  treatment  are  ably  discussed  in 
a  paper  before  this  department  read  at  Richmond  by  Mr. 
Seaver,  the  experienced  and  able  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
schools. 

Conclusion — This  outline  is  imperfect  in  that  it  does  not 
discuss  fully  all  the  positions  taken,  because  the  paper  is 
already  too  long.  It  attempts  to  place  the  different  parts  of 
school  administration  in  their  true  relations;  and  to  emphasize 
the  following: 

That  the  foundation,  the  ultimate  reliance,  of  the  school 
system  is  enlightened  public  sentiment ; 
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That  the  teacher  in  the  schoolroom  is  the  effective  force  in 
school  education — the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  system 
centers ; 

That  the  public  should  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
board  of  education  and  made  acquainted  with  whatever  is 
done  by  authority  of  the  board ; 

That  the  organization'should  make  every  subordinate  officer 
or  agent  responsible  to  his  superior:  and  finally 

That  great  authority  should  be  given  the  superintendent, 
with  appropriate  safeguards  and  with  the  accompanying 
responsibility. 

But  organization  will  not  alone  produce  good  schools. 
That  ultimate  end  is  attained  through  the  faithful  devotion  of 
everyone  concerned,  and  by  the  best  use  of  the  means  at  hand. 
No  system  is  perfect;  and  a  poor  system  well  administered  is 
more  fruitful  of  good  to  the  children  than  the  best  system 
would  be  if  poorly  administered. 

Albert  P.  Marble 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Other  articles  on  city  school  administration  and  superintendence  have  appeared 
in  the  Educational  Review,  as  follows  : 

The  function  of  supervision,  by  Superintendent  John  Kennedy,  May,  1891 ; 
City  school  supervision,  by  Superintendents  Aaron  Gove  (October,  1891),  J.  M. 
Greenwood  (November,  1891),  T.  M.  Halliet  (December,  1891),  H.  S.  Tarbell 
(January,  1892),  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  (February,  1892) ;  Plans  of  organization  for 
school  purposes  in  large  cities,  by  Superintendent  A.  S.  Draper,  June,  1893  ; 
The  American  school  superintendent,  by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  January,  X894; 
Truants  and  incorrigibles,  by  Superintendent  E.  P.  Seaver,  May,  1894. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  Department  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  about  which  I  have  been  requested  to  write,  is  but  an 
infant  in  its  second  year.  Were  it  not  that  the  study  of 
infancy  is  pursued  with  interest  in  pedagogic  circles,  I  might 
be  disposed  to  decline  the  task  proposed.  As  it  is  I  will 
narrate  the  beginnings  that  have  been  made  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  counting  confidently — for  the  subject  of  my  sketch — 
on  the  indulgent  judgment  and  good  will  for  the  future  that 
are  commonly  bestowed  on  healthy  babies. 

The  College  of  California  was  transformed  into  the  State 
University  of  California  in  1869,  some  years  before  the  first 
permanent  chair  of  pedagogy  was  established  in  an  American 
university.  Here  as  in  other  States  the  problem  of  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
university  and  other  schools  of  the  State  was  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  problem  was  rendered  more  difficult  here  by  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  secondary  education  in  the  public 
school  system.  In  1876  there  were  2240  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  State.  In  1879  the  number  had 
risen  to  4871.  In  that  year  the  present  State  constitution 
was  adopted  with  its  provision  that  “  the  entire  revenue 
derived  from  the  State  school  fund  and  the  State  school 
tax,  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  primary 
and  grammar  schools.”  When  it  is  remembered  that  more 
than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  expended  on  com¬ 
mon  schools  in  the  State  is  derived  from  the  two  sources 
named,  the  seriousness  of  this  blow  to  the  high  schools  will  be 
appreciated.  In  1881  the  high  school  enrollment  for  the 
whole  State  had  fallen  to  3649.  From  that  point  it  rose 
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slowly  for  some  years,  and  in  1886  it  was  reported  at  4090. 
Then  an  expedient  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  for  promot¬ 
ing  secondary  education  without  running  afoul  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  provision.  The  so-called  “  Grammar  School  Course  ” 
was  established,  covering  four  years,  and  calculated  to  “  fit 
and  prepare  students  therein  to  enter  the  Scientific  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  California.”  While  a  distinction 
was  thus  made  between  grammar  schools  and  grammar 
school  course  schools,  both  were  aided  from  the  State  school 
funds.  In  1887  only  3305  pupils  were  reported  as  enrolled  in 
high  schools  with  1293  in  the  grammar  school  course,  a  total 
of  4598  receiving  secondary  instruction.  During  the  next  two 
years  the  enrollment  in  high  schools  continued  to  decline, 
while  that  in  the  grammar  school  course  schools  rapidly 
increased.  In  1890  the  total  in  secondary  schools  was  reported 
at  7106,  more  than  half  the  number  being  in  the  grammar 
school  course.  The  following  year  the  grammar  school  course 
was  discontinued  ;  State  aid  for  secondary  schools  was  given 
up  ;  and  provision  was  made  for  county  and  union  high  school 
districts,  in  which  the  burden  of  taxation  for  a  central  school 
would  be  so  widely  distributed  as  not  to  be  insupportable. 

These  high  schools  are  required  by  law  to  provide  courses 
of  instruction  covering  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
State  University. 

The  latest  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  shows  that 
the  number  of  high  schools  increased  from  37  in  1891  to  62  in 
1892.  The  high  school  enrollment  for  the  latter  year  was 
^6021.  A  private  list  of  the  year  1893  shows  that  the  number 
of  high  schools  in  the  State  had  then  risen  to  82. 

The  University  began  “accrediting”  schools,  agreeing  to 
admit  without  examination  to  its  freshman  class  those  who 
have  finished  the  prescribed  course  in  a  school  that  has  been 
duly  examined  and  approved  in  1884.  The  accrediting  system 
has  come  to  be  an  important  arrangement,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  bonds  of  union  between  the  University  and 
the  schools. 

But  still  closer  relations  were  called  for. 
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The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  1887-88  declares 
that:  “  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  University  gradu¬ 
ates,  who  have  been  trained  for  the  teacher’s  profession,  to 
take  charge  of  high  schools  and  grammar  school  course 
schools. 

“  There  should  be  established  in  the  University  a  Chair  of 
Pedagogy,  in  order  that  its  graduates  who  intend  to  enter  the 
teacher’s  profession  may  go  out  not  only  well  equipped  in 
literature  and  general  science,  but  also  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education.”  Such  provision  for  pedagogical  instruc¬ 
tion  had  been  recommended  by  the  State  Teachers’  Association 
in  1 879,  by  the  State  Superintendent  in  1880,  and  repeatedly 
thereafter. 

May  14,  1889,  the  Regents  of  the  University  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution,  “  That  the  Academic  Senate  be  authorized  to  announce 
the  intention  of  this  Board  to  establish  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  as  soon  as  the  same  can  be 
properly  organized.”  The  promised  course  was  organized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  of  1892-93  with  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

The  historical  setting  of  the  new  department  as  sketched 
above  has  necessarily  influenced  the  conception  of  the  work  to 
be  undertaken.  Courses  must  be  offered  at  the  outset  chiefly 
to  undergraduate  students.  While  these  courses  should  have 
a  general  culture  value,  and  so  be  in  harmony  with  the  liberal 
spirit  pervading  other  departments,  they  must  look  especially 
to  the  professional  preparation  of  future  teachers.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  independent  investigation  must  be  subordi¬ 
nate  to  direct  instruction,  and  such  teaching  must  be  construc¬ 
tive,  giving  an  outline  of  systematic  theory  as  a  starting  point 
for  future  professional  study  and  practice.  It  is  furthermore 
desirable  that  intimate  relations  be  established  between  the 
Department  of  Pedagogy  at  the  State  University  and  the 
State  normal  schools ;  and  with  all  grades  of  common  schools, 
particularly  with  the  high  schools. 

Accordingly,  courses  have  been  offered  at  the  University  in 
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the  theory,  the  history,  and  the  practice  of  education  and  in 
the  study  of  educational  systems.  These  courses  are  open  to 
upper  classmen  and  to  graduate  students.  They  are  open, 
also,  to  graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools,  who  are 
admitted  as  special  students  of  pedagogy  and  allowed  to  take 
in  connection  with  their  pedagogical  studies  two  or  three  lines 
of  general  University  work  of  their  own  election,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned.  Outside  of  the  University,  courses  of  lectures  have 
been  given  before  classes  of  teachers  in  San  Francisco,  Oak¬ 
land,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  large 
bodies  of  teachers  have  been  met  in  city  and  county  institutes 
and  other  educational  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

This  department  leaves  on  the  one  hand  the  discussion  of 
the  ultimate,  philosophical  basis  of  education  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  philosophy ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  leaves  to  the 
several  departments  concerned  the  purely  practical  treatment 
of  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  various  high  school  studies. 
The  course  of  lectures  on  education  delivered  by  the  Professor 
of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  has  already  received 
notice  in  the  Educational  Review.  Special  courses  for 
teachers,  either  active  or  prospective,  are  offered  in  several  of 
the  departments  which  stand  in  especially  close  relations  with 
work  of  the  secondary  schools.  A  decidedly  practical  turn  is 
given  to  one  of  the  courses  in  the  pedagogical  department  by 
requiring  the  students  in  that  course  to  spend  three  hours  a 
week  in  visitation  of  some  of  the  best  schools  in  Berkeley, 
Oakland,  and  San  Francisco.  Explicit  directions  are  given  the 
students  who  make  these  visits  of  observation,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  fail  to  note  the  best  things  presented  in  the 
models  they  observe ;  and  their  observations  are  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructors  in  the  department,  together 
with  the  very  efficient  help  of  the  teachers  whose  schools  have 
been  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  underlying  principles  of 
teaching  and  their  application  to  the  concrete  cases  in  hand 
are  discussed  with  the  class  of  observers  at  the  regular  time 
of  recitation,  twice  in  the  week ;  and  a  third  hour  each  week 
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is  devoted  to  the  study  of  problems  of  secondary  education. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  has  been  taken  as  the 
basis  of  this  study  during  the  current  term.  A  seminary  is 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  several  interesting  educational 
questions,  particularly  questions  relating  to  American  and  for¬ 
eign  school  systems.  A  graduate  seminary  for  the  systematic 
study  of  childhood  has  been  provided.  Admirable  beginnings 
in  such  study  had  already  been  made  by  a  section  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  in  San  Francisco.  At  the  request  of 
the  members  of  that  section  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  regular 
seminary  of  the  pedagogical  department.  Miss  Millicent 
Washburn  Shinn’s  Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child^  recently 
published  in  the  University  of  California  Studies,  is  the  first 
fruit  of  this  Seminary.  A  translation  of  Compayr^’s  Lf  volu¬ 
tion  de  V Enfant  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Certain  lines  of 
systematic  child  study  have  been  taken  up  with  much  care  and 
intelligence,  by  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  under  the 
direction  of  this  department ;  particularly  studies  in  the  vary¬ 
ing  interest  of  children  and  in  the  psychology  of  adolescence. 
These  studies  are  supplemental  to  the  main  work  of  the 
department. 

The  school  law  of  California  limits  the  power  of  County 
Boards  to  grant  teachers’  certificates  without  examination. 
They  are  expressly  authorized  to  issue  certificates  to  the  holders 
of  certain  specified  diplomas  and  certificates,  among  others 
to  the  holders  of  the  diploma  of  the  State  University  when 
accompanied  by  a  special  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of 
this  institution.  At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1892- 
93  the  faculty  adopted  a  high  standa*d  of  requirements  on 
which  the  granting  of  such  recommendations  will  be  condi¬ 
tioned  beginning  with  the  year  1895.  These  requirements  are 
three  in  number :  First,  the  candidate  must  have  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  work  in  each  of  four  different  groups  of 
studies,  selected  from  a  prescribed  list  of  such  groups ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  he  must  have  had  work  in  some  one  study  or  group  of 
closely  allied  studies,  of  those  taught  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State,  equivalent  to  twenty  hours  of  recitation  per  week 
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for  one  half-year ;  thirdly,  he  must  have  had  work  in  pedagogy 
equivalent  to  twelve  hours  per  week  for  one  half-year.  One 
of  the  leading  countfes  of  the  State  promptly  made  this  Uni¬ 
versity  standard  the  standard  of  its  County  Board  for  exami¬ 
nations  for  the  high  school  teachers’  certificate.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  at  its  session  of  1893  passed  several  important  amendments 
to  the  school  law  of  the  State.  The  law  as  amended  makes  a 
clear  distinction  between  certificates  of  the  high  school  grade 
and  those  of  the  grammar  grade.  County  Boards  are  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  certificates  of  the  high  school  grade  without 
examination  to  recommended  graduates  of  the  State  Unveri- 
sity ;  “  and  to  graduates  of  any  other  institution  in  the  United 
States  which  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  this  State  shall 
have  recommended  as  being  of  the  same  rank  as  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  when  the  diploma  of  graduation  from  said 
institution  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  from 
the  faculty  thereof^  showing  that  the  holder  of  the  diploma 
has  academic  and  professional  training  equivalent  to  that 
required  by  the  State  University.  The  general  conditions  on 
which  such  recommendations  may  be  accepted  by  the  county 
boards  of  education  as  fulfilling  these  requirements  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.*  The  same  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  to  apply  to  the  City  Boards  of  Examination. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  consists,  at  present,  of  the 
Governor,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  principals  of  the  three  State  normal  schools.  The 
legislature  passed  a  resolution  at  its  recent  session,  submitting 
td  the  people  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  which 
adds  to  this  Board  the  President  of  the  State  University  and 
the  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  this  institution.  The  vote  on 
this  amendment  will  not  be  taken  till  the  fall  election  of  the 
present  year.  A  further  amendment  to  the  school  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  holder  of  a  California  State  normal  school 
diploma  together  with  a  certificate  of  having  completed  the 
prescribed  pedagogical  course  in  the  State  University  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  high  school  certificate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  antecedents  of  the  department,  and 
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still  more  the  recent  legislation,  bind  up  its  interests  most 
intimately  with  those  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The 
provision  which  makes  our  standard  of  qualification  for  the 
high  school  teacher’s  certificate  practically  the  standard  for  the 
whole  State  seems  to  be  a  natural  corollary  of  the  earlier  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  State  University 
should  be  the  standard  for  the  course  of  study  in  the  county 
and  union  high  schools.  Together  these  two  provisions  lay 
on  this  University  a  great  responsibility  and  present  to  it  a 
great  opportunity. 

The  University  authorities  are  evidently  disposed  to  extend 
to  the  new  department  every  possible  encouragement.  At  the 
outset  a  goodly  sum  was  appropriated  by  the  Regents  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  first-rate  pedagogical  library.  A  fellowship 
was  added  to  the  department  for  the  current  year;  and  for  the 
coming  year  an  instructor  will  be  employed.  These  two  addi¬ 
tions  to  our  teaching  force  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  steady  advance  in  the  number  of  students  electing  peda¬ 
gogical  courses  and  the  demand  for  pedagogical  instruction 
outside  of  the  University. 

Elmer  E.  Brown 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Other  articles  in  this  series  have  already  appeared,  as  follows  ;  Is  there  a  science 
of  education?  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce.  January  and  February,  1891  ;  The 
study  of  education  at  Cornell  University,  by  Professor  S.  G.  Williams,  April,  1892  ; 
at  Stanford  University,  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  November,  1893  ;  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  December,  1893  ;  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  by  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie,  January,  1894 ;  at  the 
Sorbonne,  by  Professor  Henri  Marion,  February,  1894  ;  at  Harvard  University,  by 
Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  March,  1894. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  j 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENGLISH.  APPOINTED  BY  THE  ASSO-  i 
CIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  STATES  AND  MARYLAND.  THE  COMMISSION 
OF  COLLEGES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  ON  ADMISSION  EX- 
AMINATIONS.  AND  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COLLEGES  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

A  Conference  on  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  committee  of  ten  appointed  by  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  Commission 
of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations,  and 
a  committee  of  two  from  the  New  England  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  May  17,  18,  and  19,  1894,  adopted  the  following 
report,  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  be  presented  for 
ratification  to  each  of  the  bodies  represented  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  : 

I.  General  Recommendations. 

The  Conference  recommends : 

1.  That  the  time  allowed  for  the  English  examination  for  entrance  to 

college  be  not  less  than  two  hours. 

2.  That  the  books  prescribed  be  divided  into  two  groups, — one  for 

reading,  the  other  for  more  careful  study. 

,  3.  That  in  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  required  books  ' 
parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  be  encouraged.  J 

4.  That  a  considerable  amount  of  English  poetry  be  committed  to 

memory  in  preparatory  study.  ! 

5.  That  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  even  if  there  is  no  examina¬ 

tion  in  that  subject,  be  not  neglected  in  preparatory  study. 

Although  the  Conference  believes  that  the  correction  of  bad  English 
is  useful  in  preparatory  study,  it  does  not  favor  an  examination  in 
this  subject  as  a  requirement  for  admission  to  college. 

II.  Entrance  Requirements. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  following  scheme  of  entrance 
requirements  in  English  be  adopted  by  the  various  colleges. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Note — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  deficient 
in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

1.  Reading — A  limited  number  of  books  will  be  set  for  reading.  The 

candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the 
lives  of  the  authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the 
writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of 
these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate’s  power  of  clear  and 
accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  substance  of  the  books.  In  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
this  test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book,  properly 
certified  by  his  instructor, containing  compositions  or  other  written 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  books. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 

1895 —  Shakspere’s  Twelfth  Night ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator  ;  Irving’s  Sketch  Book  ;  Scott’s  Abbot ; 
Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration ;  Macaulay’s  Essay  on 
Milton  ;  Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 

1896 —  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Defoe’s  History  of 
the  Plague  in  London;  Irving’s  Tales  of  a  Traveler ;  Scott’s 
Woodstock  ;  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Milton  ;  Longfellow’s  Evange¬ 
line  ;  George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner. 

1897 —  Shakspere’s  As  You  Like  It ;  Defoe’s  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London  ;  Irving’s  Tales  of  a  Traveler  ;  Hawthorne’s  Twice  Told 
Tales  ;  Longfellow’s  Evangeline  ;  George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner. 

1898 —  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Pope’s  Iliad,  Books  I 
and  XXII ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Ccruerley  Papers  in  The  Spectator ; 
Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  CoXtrlAgt’s  Ancient  Mariner  ; 
Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson  ;  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns  ;  Lowell’s 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne’s  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables, 

2.  Study  and  Practice — This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes 
the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works  named  below.  The 
candidate  will  be  examined  upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  struc¬ 
ture.  The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 

1895 —  Shakspere’s  Merchant  of  Venice;  Milton’s  L' Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  ;  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Addison. 

1896 —  Shakspere’s  Merchant  of  Venice;  Milton’s  H Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas ;  Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

1897 —  Shakspere’s  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Burke’s  Speech  on  Concil¬ 
iation  with  America;  Scott’s  Marmion;  Macaulay’s  Life  of 
Samuel  fohnson. 

1898 —  Shakspere’s  Macbeth ;  Burke’s  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America  ;  De  Quincey’s  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe ;  Tennyson’s 
The  Princess. 
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III.  Requirements  for  an  Advanced  Examination, 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  following  scheme  be  offered  as  [ 
a  suggestion  or  recommendation  to  colleges  desiring  to  set  an  | 
advanced  examination  in  English.  I 

ADVANCED  EXAMINATION  L 

Note — The  candidate  may  choose  either  i  or  a.  | 

1.  A  detailed  study  of  a  single  period  of  English  literature,  and  of  j 
not  fewer  than  three  (3)  authors  belonging  to  it ;  as,  for  example, 

of  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne,  with  special  reference  to  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Addison. 

2.  {a)  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon),  chiefly  simple  prose  and  gram¬ 

mar,  or, 

(6)  Chaucer :  Prologue,  Knightes  Tale,  and  Nonne  Prestes  Tale, 
including  vocabulary,  inflection,  and  prosody. 

IV,  Special  Recommendation  : 

The  Conference  further  recommends  that  the  Commission  of  Colleges 
in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations,  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  each  appoint  a  committee  of  Conference  to  pre¬ 
pare,  in  joint  session,  lists  of  books  for  entrance  examinations  in 
English,  to  consider  such  other  business  as  may  properly  come 
before  it,  and  to  report  the  conclusions  reached  to  the  bodies 
named  above. 

Francis  H.  Stoddard,  Professor,  University  of  the  City  of  New  \ork. 

New  York,  Chairman. 

John  Tetlow,  Head  Master,  Girls’  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  T.  Winchester,  Professor,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  Professor,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  I 

William  C.  Collar,  Head  Master,  Latin  School,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

James  W.  Bright,  Professor,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  : 
G.  R.  Carpenter,  Professor,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Hart,  Professor,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Felix  E.  Schelling,  Professor,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel-  ^ 
phia.  Pa.  r 

Albert  H.  Smyth,  Professor,  Boys’  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edward  L.  Gulick,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Wilson  Farrand,  Associate  Master,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Roland  S.  Keyser,  Regents’  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Brooklyn,  j 

N.  Y.,  Secretary.  j 
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REVIEWS 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  of  Education  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  July  25-28,  1893.  Published  by  the 
National  Educational  Association,  New  York,  1894.  1006  p.  Price  $2.50. 

This  handsome  volume  has  been  eagerly  expected,  not  only 
by  those  who  were  able  to  attend  the  Congresses,  but  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  whom 
a  trip  to  Chicago  in  1 893  was  an  impossibility.  The  Congresses 
on  educational  subjects  were  remarkably  successful,  and  this 
permanent  record  of  them  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  book  of  reference  in  every  educational  library. 

Because  of  the  division  of  the  Congresses  into  sections,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  permanent  Departments  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  every  phase  of  educational  interest 
will  find  here  something  of  value  and  importance.  Moreover, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  volume  justifies  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  preface,  that  “  the  collection  of 
papers  herewith  presented  will  be  found  to  be  noteworthy  not 
only  for  the  presence  of  those  of  high  merit,  but  for  the  con¬ 
spicuous  absence  of  that  class  of  weak  and  pointless  writings 
which  so  often  fill  the  volumes  of  proceedings  of  teacher’s 
associations.’*  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  examples  of 
the  latter  class  are  not  to  be  found  here,  but  they  certainly 
are  few  in  number  and  carefully  reduced  by  judicious  editing. 

The  papers  read  before  the  General  Congress  do  not  seem  to 
be  of  much  importance.  The  addresses  by  Dr.  Harris  and 
President  Angell  and  the  papers  of  Bishop  Keane  and  Dr. 
Osterberg  of  Sweden  are  exceptions.  The  special  Congresses 
naturally  get  closer  to  practical  and  pressing  questions.  That 
on  School  Supervision  called  out  strong  papers  from  Superin¬ 
tendent  Fitzpatrick  of  Omaha  on  the  improvement  of  the 
work  of  inefficient  teachers.  Superintendent  Tarbell  of  Provi¬ 
dence  on  the  power  to  appoint  teachers,  and  Mrs.  Young  of 
Chicago  on  grading  and  classification. 

The  Congress  on  Higher  Education,  the  detailed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  which  were  in  the  hands  of  President  Gilman  and 
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Professor  West  of  Princeton,  was  a  marked  success.  Mr.  i 

Gilman’s  own  address  on  the  tendencies  observable  in  our  [ 

higher  education  is  very  wise  and  very  suggestive.  He  i 

enforces  the  lesson  that  American  higher  education  has  yet  to  [ 

learn,  namely,  that  the  distinction  between  a  collegiate  and  a  | 

university  training  is  qualitative,  not  quantitative  merely.  [ 
Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  speaks  forcibly  and  well  on  the 
antecedent  liberal  education  that  ought  to  be  required  of  in¬ 
tending  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  and  he  was 
well  sustained  in  the  discussion  that  followed.  The  everlast-  t 
ing  question  of  requiring  Greek  for  the  A.  B.  degree  was  j 

introduced  by  Professor  Hale  of  Chicago.  The  correspond.  1 

ence  printed  as  part  of  Professor  Hale’s  contribution  and  the  I 

debate  that  followed  it,  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
single  thing  in  the  volume.  But  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
this  whole  discussion  is  verbal  rather  than  material.  When 
will  classical  teachers  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Greek 
and  Latin  were  originally  given  their  place  in  the  curriculum 
because  they  were  useful,  not  at  all  because  they  were 
“  liberal,”  and  that  as  the  social  and  industrial  environment 
changes  the  standards  of  usefulness  change  also,  and  that  this  i 
is  no  reflection  whatever  on  the  value  of  the  classics  as  liberal  1 

studies?  Professor  West’s  scholarly  paper  on  “  The  evolution  i 
of  liberal  education,”  good  as  it  is,  would  be  strengthenea  by 
a  proper  recognition  of  the  same  fact.  M.  Chevrillon’s  admir-  j 
able  paper  on  “The  study  of  English  literature  in  French 
universities,”  though  not  read  before  the  Congress,  is  fortunately 
included  in  this  report  and  takes  rank  among  the  best  things 
in  the  volume.  | 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Congress  of  Secondary  Education 
was  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  powerful  argument  for  State  or  municipal  ■ 
supervision  of  private  schools.  His  courageous  thesis  was:  I 
Supervised  education  has  always  and  everywhere  proved  good  p 
education ;  education  without  such  supervision  has  always  ; 
proved  inferior.  Perhaps  no  paper  read  at  any  of  the  Con¬ 
gresses  was  more  radical  than  this  one,  and  none  is  more  likely  | 
to  have,  in  due  time,  permanent  effect.  The  other  papers 
read  before  this  Congress  were  all  unusually  good,  but  space  I 
forbids  detailed  mention  of  them.  I 

The  work  of  the  Congress  on  Elementary  Education  does  I 
not  seem  to  average  as  high  as  that  of  some  of  the  others,  but  I 

a  capital  contribution  to  the  discussion  on  the  elementary  I 
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school  curriculum  by  Superintendent  Jones  of  Indianapolis, 
and  Dr.  Hinsdale  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  well- 
thought-out  paper  by  Dr.  Mowry,  and  the  contributions  of 
Drs.  Marble  and  Woodward  and  M.  B.  Buisson  amply  redeem 
it  from  the  charge  of  failure. 

The  strongest  paper  read  before  the  Kindergarten  Congress 
was  that  by  Miss  Shirreff,  president  of  the  Froebel  Society  of 
England ;  but  this  Congress,  and  that  on  Normal  Education 
contribute  more  than  their  share  of  the  “  weak  and  pointless 
papers,”  to  which  Dr.  Harris  refers.  To  the  report  of  the 
Congress  on  Art  Education,  Professors  Alfred  Emerson  of 
Cornell  and  Hoppin  of  Yale  make  contributions  that  deserve 
careful  study.  They  are  distinctly  superior  to  the  usual  dis¬ 
cussions  of  art  subjects  before  teachers.  The  Congress 
on  Vocal  Music,  in  this  report  at  least,  is  weak  and  not  very 
profitable. 

The  Congresses  on  Technological,  Industrial,  and  Physical 
Education  were  surprisingly  strong,  nearly  every  paper  read 
before  them  being  the  work  of  a  recognized  authority,  and  the 
tone  of  all  three  being  distinctly  educational  in  the  broad 
sense  and  not  narrow  or  technical.  Business  Education  and 
Educational  Journalism  are  also  well  represented. 

The  two  Congresses  on  Psychology  in  Education  were  of  an 
exceedingly  high  order  of  excellence,  and  the  papers  here  printed 
are  often  by  men  of  international  reputation.  They  represent, 
in  the  best  possible  way,  the  highest  interests  and  ideals  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  and  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

One  misses  any  representative  paper  by  Dr.  Harris  himself, 
by  Presidents  Eliot,  Mac  Alister,  and  Stanley  Hall.  President 
Eliot  was  giving  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  and  President  Stanley  Hall,  though  present,  furnishes 
only  a  brief  abstract  of  his  address  for  publication.  Dr.  Harris 
and  President  Mac  Alister  spoke  frequently  at  the  Congresses, 
but  both  being  charged  with  heavy  executive  duties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them,  found  no  time  to  prepare  formal  papers. 
Almost  everyone  else  from  whom  a  paper  was  desired  or  ex¬ 
pected  is  represented  in  this  volume.  Its  value  is  not  to  be 
lightly  estimated,  and  its  sale  ought  to  be  large.  It  may  be 
purchased  from  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  Dr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  124  East 
Eightieth  Street,  New  York.  N.  M.  B. 
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Orations  and  Addresses  of  George  William  Curtis — Edited  by  Charles 

Eliot  Norton.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1894.  3  vols.  1432  p. 

Price,  $10.50.  I 

When  a  great  man  speaks  we  listen  most  attentively  when 
he  speaks  on  the  greatest  theme.  And  no  greater  theme  than 
education  was  chosen  by  George  William  Curtis.  The  last  of 
the  giants  of  oratory,  that  race  of  men  who  to-day  have  become 
heroic,  heroes  of  the  myths  of  slavery  and  Abolitionism,  Mr. 
Curtis  passed  over  into  the  newer  order  of  knighthood  to  lead 
and  instruct  those  who  were  to  take  up  a  new  mode  of  warfare 
against  a  new  set  of  foes.  These  foes  are  perhaps  no  less 
hostile  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  our  republic, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  treated  after  the  old  manner.  No  ' 
longer  need  the  speaker  wield  his  gigantic  Wodan-like  hammer 
of  ponderous  oratory,  no  longer  need  he  incite  his  hearers  to 
the  field  of  battle,  rushing  ahead  with  the  brand  of  incendiary 
speech ;  rather  must  he  study  the  past  development  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  learn  to  tell  men  what  they  require  and  what  they 
are  capable  of  doing  if  they  combine  in  harmonious  accord. 
Mere  oratory,  skillfully  rounded  sentences,  and  flowery  figures, 
would  avail  little  for  such  themes  as  the  woman  suffrage  ques¬ 
tion,  the  reform  of  civil  service,  and  least  of  all  for  questions 
of  education. 

A  glimpse,  perhaps,  of  the  mellow  glow  of  the  oratory  of 
the  days  of  Abolitionism  may  be  caught  in  the  speeches  upon 
things  Puritan,  such  as  Puritan  Principle,  Puritan  Spirit,  and 
Puritan  Pluck.  But  coming  down  out  of  the  past,  out  of 
idealism  and  castle-building,  into  the  hard,  bald  facts  of  the 
present  with  its  accompanying  exigencies,  dangers,  and 
demands,  Mr.  Curtis  stood  as  the  master  of  rhetorical  speech,  I 
one  skilled  in  forging  weapons  of  sound  argument.  In  no  | 
j^lace  did  Mr.  Curtis  show  himself  to  better  advantage  as  a  J 
man  of  thoughtful  habit  of  mind  and  cogent  power  of  argu-  a 
mentation  than  when  delivering  these  orations  upon  educa- 
tional  affairs. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1864. 
Two  of  his  best  utterances  on  the  topic  of  education  were 
spoken  before  the  University  Convocation  at  Albany,  once  at 
the  commemoration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  e.stab- 
lishment  of  the  university  and  the  organization  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  in  the  year  1884,  when  he  chose  for  his  subject 
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“The  spirit  and  influence  of  the  higher  education”;  and  a 
second  time,  in  the  year  1890,  when  he  addressed  the  convo¬ 
cation  upon  the  “University  of  the  State  of  New  York.” 

The  year  1864,  when  Mr.  Curtis  became  a  regent,  was 
signalized  by  the  university’s  adoption  of  the  preliminary 
examinations,  that  is,  one  year  after  the  first  convocation,  as 
we  now  know  it,  a  deliberative  assembly  of  the  officers  of  the 
colleges  and  academies  of  the  State.  At  that  date  he  certainly 
did  not  find  the  university,  as  it  was  called,  a  very  great 
power  for  education  in  the  State.  Its  realm  of  control  and 
growth  was  mostly  on  paper.  A  recital  of  the  fundamental 
scheme  of  the  university,  as  reported  by  Hamilton’s  com¬ 
mittee,  will  reveal  the  divergence  between  the  map  of  the 
country  and  the  country  as  it  really  was.  “It  authorized 
the  regents  to  visit  and  inspect  all  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools  which  were  or  might  be  established  in  this  State,  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  education,  and  to  make  a  yearly 
report  to  the  legislature.  It  empowered  them  to  confer  the 
highest  degrees,  and  to  charter  colleges  and  academies,  and 
to  promote  academies  to  collegiate  rank.  The  act  released  the 
regents  from  responsibility  for  the  repairs  and  cleanliness,  as 
well  as  the  finances  and  discipline,  of  Columbia  College,  giving 
to  it  a  certain  independence  of  the  university  by  reviving  the 
original  charter  of  1754,  but  retaining  in  the  regents  the  power 
of  visitation  and  inspection.”  This  was  the  scheme,  and  the 
present  board  follows  it  except  in  one  respect :  the  university 
is  not  now  the  intermediary  of  the  State  with  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  interests  of  education,  but  with  those  only  of  the 
higher  and  secondary  education.  Thus  its  control  has  been 
held  from  the  public  school  system,  and  fortunately  too,  so 
that  there  are  two  chief  departments  between  which  the  edu¬ 
cational  affairs  of  the  State  are  divided,  each  wholly  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Curtis,  as  a  regent,  quickly  perceived  the  real  value  of 
the  university  system,  namely,  its  privilege  and  capability  to 
raise  the  standard  of  academic  instruction  by  imposing  pre¬ 
liminary  and  advanced  examinations  upon  the  institutions 
coming  under  its  control.  This  right  is  secured,  and  even 
necessitated,  by  the  governmental  recognition  granted  to  the 
board,  because  of  the  distribution  of  State  aid  through  that 
body.  Such  a  distribution  had  to  be  based  upon  something 
more  substantial  than  the  mere  name  of  college,  academy,  or 
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school,  namely,  upon  the  power  of  such  institutions  to  prepare 
scholars  to  pass  the  required  examinations  and  thus  determine 
their  claims  to  the  State  funds.  The  danger  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  obvious:  it  offers  a  loophole  for  the  distribution  of 
State  moneys  to  institutions  that  keep  the  money  in  view,  be 
these  institutions  public  or  private,  sectarian  or  non-sectarian. 

I  have  one  such  case  in  mind.  A  certain  city  in  New  York 
has  no  high  school,  nor  are  its  public  schools  sufficiently 
advanced  to  fit  classes  for  the  preliminary  regents’  examina¬ 
tions,  and  of  course  not  for  the  advanced  examinations,  while 
in  the  same  city  a  sectarian  school  is  qualified  to  give  this 
preparation.  The  result  is  that  the  sectarian  school  alone 
receives  a  share  of  the  State  funds.  Does  the  university  sys¬ 
tem,  then,  under  these  conditions  foster  the  best  form  of  edu¬ 
cation?  Every  sectarian  school  in  the  State  can  demand  this 
kind  of  public  aid ;  in  fact,  it  can  administer  its  affairs  in  such 
a  way  as  to  become  a  larger  sharer  of  the  same  than  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Two  things  tend  to  restrain  this,  the  severity  of 
examinations  imposed  by  the  regents  and  the  public’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  own  schools. 

But  Mr.  Curtis  does  not  choose  to  deal  with  this  aspect  of 
the  university  system.  His  tone  toward  it — and  this  may  be 
affirmed  of  all  his  utterances — is  that  of  happy  and  credulous 
optimism.  Nothing  reveals  this  more  than  his  estimate  of  the 
influence  of  the  regents’  examinations  upon  the  institutions  of 
this  State.  The  history  of  college  examinations  in  this  whole 
country  is  too  well  known  to  require  recital.  Institutions  of 
greater  independence  and  larger  patronage  have  continually 
struggled  to  increase  the  requirements  of  the  entrance  exami¬ 
nation,  and  these  institutions  have  been  for  the  most  part  in 
New  England,  at  least  the  movement  has  been  more  universal 
there.  In  New  York  State  the  greatest  diversity  still  exists 
among  colleges  of  the  first,  second,  and  even  third  class.  The 
professional  schools  themselves  have  been  slow  in  advancing 
their  examinations,  and  outside  influences  have  been  more 
responsible  for  such  changes  than  any  actual  progress  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  university  system.  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor  once  remarked  of  his  college,  that  the  training  of  his 
students  was  not  so  difficult  a  task  as  the  training  of  his  board 
of  trustees?  To-day  it  is  not  enough  to  have  committees, 
passing  on  educational  affairs,  made  up  of  men  who  have  been 
influential  in  business  or  dignitaries  in  a  church,  but  men  who 
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understand  the  art  of  education  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
claims  of  the  people.  Mr.  Curtis  favors  too  much  “the 
scholars  of  the  world,”  not  enough  those  “of  the  cloister.” 

Despite  his  avoidance  of  controversy  and  inclination  toward 
the  sunny  side  of  things,  there  is  a  fresh  breeze  of  honesty  and 
ennobling  enthusiasm  blowing  across  the  stage  of  his  discus¬ 
sions,  Whether  summing  up  the  benefits  of  the  university 
system  or  the  advantages  of  the  higher  education  of  women, 
the  latter  being  the  address  before  the  Vassar  students  at  the 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  Vassar’s  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary,  in  the  year  1890,  he  continues  to  be  the  apostle  of 
encouragement  and  unshaken  belief  in  better  things  to  come. 
How  strong  the  contrast  between  his  philosophic  views  and 
those  of  Schopenhauer,  or  between  his  theories  upon  education 
and  those  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  likened 
to  Rousseau  because  he  always  believes  in  the  value  of  natural 
endowments,  or  in  the  nature  of  men  and  things.  And  out  of 
this  springs  his  belief  in  the  principles  of  the  American 
republic.  He  had  faith  enough  in  the  people  “to  appeal  to 
them  against  themselves,  for  he  believed  that  the  cardinal  con¬ 
dition  of  popular  government  was  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
see  and  correct  their  own  errors.”  This  of  course  presupposes 
educated  intelligence,  and  Mr.  Curtis  never  fails  to  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  education  in  politics  as  well  as  in  commerce 
or  in  art.  One  of  his  earliest  speeches,  in  1856,  was  entitled, 
"The  Duty  of  the  American  Scholar  to  Politics  and  the 
Times.”  He  also  spoke  upon  the  “Public  Duty  and  Leader¬ 
ship  of  Educated  Men,”  and  upon  “Education  and  Local 
Patriotism.”  He  again  and  again  affirms  that  “it  is  educated 
citizenship  which,  while  defining  the  rightful  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  majority,  is  most  loyal  to  its  limited  authority, 
and  foremost  always  in  rescuing  it  from  the  treachery  of  polit¬ 
ical  peddlers  and  parasites.  The  majority  is  overthrown  by  the 
political  machinery  intended  to  secure  its  will.  The  machinery 
is  oiled  by  corruption  and  grinds  the  honest  majority  to 
powder.  And  it  is  educated  citizenship,  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  men  who  are  classed  as  prigs,  pedants,  and  imprac- 
ticables,  which  is  first  and  most  efficient  in  breaking  the 
machine  and  releasing  the  majority.  It  was  that  which  rescued 
New  York  from  Tweed,  and  which  everywhere  challenges  and 
demolishes  a  Tweed  tyranny  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
known.” 
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Thus  speaks  an  American  Rousseau,  a  man  who  has  confi- 
dence  in  the  nature  of  his  fellows,  in  their  natural  desires,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  freed  from  all  tyrannies  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  a  possible  condition  in  this  republic  so  long  as 
pure  education  is  fostered,  not  education  adulterated  by  dog- 
matic  creeds.  An  educated  citizen  will  regard  the  rights  of 
his  fellow  as  his  own,  he  will  not  submit  to  the  dictations  of  a 
tyrant.  That  is  the  essence  of  Americanism  pure  and  simple. 
Education,  then,  becomes  something  more  significant  in  a 
republic  than  in  any  other  form  of  government;  it  stands  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  insures  the  safety  of  business  and 
home,  it  secures  culture  and  happiness.  If  we  as  republicans 
separate  a  single  class  from  ourselves  by  failing  to  insist  upon 
its  proper  education,  we  shall  foster  a  dangerous  element 
which  will  become  a  menace  to  the  whole  system  of  our 
republican  government.  Separate  your  citizens  into  classes 
upon  the  basis  of  birth  or  wealth  and  revolution  will  follow; 
but  separate  them  on  an  educational  basis  and  there  will  fol- 
low  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  fabric  of  republican  liberty. 

Mr.  Curtis  believed,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
the  state  to  educate  its  citizens,  and  furthermore,  he  saw  in 
the  higher  education  of  women  a  step  toward  a  more  perfect 
republican  form  of  government.  There  was  a  time  when 
"education  was  not  more  vehemently  alleged  to  be  abs-.rd 
for  women  than  political  equality  to  be  dangerous  for  men. 
Happily  our  own  century  has  played  havoc  with  both  beliefs, 
however  sincerely  supposed  to  be  ordinances  of  nature.” 

These  utterances  upon  education  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  education  to  the  continuance  of  our  republican  form  of 
government  will  still  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  them  when  first  spoken  by  so 
silyer-tongued  an  orator  as  Mr.  Curtis  was.  They  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  teachers,  and  will 
continue  to  be  declaimed  by  the  youth  of  our  land,  both  to 
the  honor  of  their  intrinsic  value  and  to  the  honor  of  that 
worthy  author  whose  life-work  seems  thereby  to  speak  again, 
and  to  remind  all  Americans  that  political  life  still  offers 
something  noble  and  praiseworthy  to  those  seeking  to  make  it 
itself  a  thing  noble  and  worthy  of  glory. 

Charles  F.  McClumpha 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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Yhe  Eighth  Book  of  Thucydides’  History,  edited  with  notes  and  introduction 
— By  H.  C.  Goodhart,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  Edinburgh  University, 
formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893.  180  p.  Price  $1.90. 


A  new  epoch  for  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  followed 
the  disastrous  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse.  The 
war  was  transferred  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
the  revolt  of  allies  and  Persian  intrigue  rendered  the  situation 
most  difficult,  while  in  the  political  affairs  of  Athens  the  way 
was  prepared  for  that  strange  event,  the  establishment  of  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  eighth  and  last  book  of 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  covering  these  events  of  the  years 
412  and  41 1  B.  C.  is  naturally  separated  from  the  preceding 
work  and  furnishes  material  admirably  suited  for  a  single  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  the  laudable  ambition  of  the  editor  so  to  perform 
his  work  that  the  present  readers  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  under¬ 
stand  the  writings  of  Thucydides  as  the  author  intended  they 
should  be  understood  by  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  For  this, 
two  things  at  least  are  requisite  :  the  construction  of  a  text  that 
approximates  as  far  as  possible  the  original  writings  and  the 
furnishing  of  that  historical  knowledge  necessary  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  author’s  thought.  In  the  work  of  con¬ 
structing  a  text  Professor  Goodhart  is  thorough,  careful,  and 
conservative.  While  he.  admits  that  Book  VIII.  was  left 
unfinished  and  unrevised,  and  that  eight  or  ten  passages  are  so 
confused  in  construction  that  any  remedy  applied  would  not 
be  universally  accepted,  he  finds  that  the  vocabulary  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  the  other  books  is  in  no  way  peculiar,  and 
that  the  confusion  of  expression  and  the  irregularity  of  con¬ 
struction  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  the  introduction 
the  editor  gives  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
manuscripts  and  the  grounds  of  his  conclusions.  Under  the 
text  are  placed  the  different  readings  of  the  manuscripts,  while 
in  the  footnotes  they  are  critically  and  exhaustively  discussed. 
No  important  emendations  for  the  first  time  given  are  placed 
in  the  text. 

The  editor  has  taken  no  less  pains  in  the  study  of  those 
historical  questions  that  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  text. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  revolution  at  Athens  and 
Samos.  The  study  of  the  population  of  Athens  and  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  various  parties  throws  light  upon  this 
astonishing  event,  as  does  also  the  critical  comparison  of  the 
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account  of  Thucydides  with  that  of  Aristotle,  in  the  recently 
discovered  'A^r/vaicov  noXireia.  In  the  footnotes  there  are 
clear  groupings  of  events  every  few  chapters,  while  all  essen- 
tial  historical  difficulties  are  discussed.  The  book  is  gotten 
up  in  Macmillan’s  best  style.  Its  fine  map  of  the  country 
about  the  Aegean  Sea  and  its  admirable  Chronological  Scheme 
are  printed  on  extension  sheets  so  as  to  be  serviceable  in  the 
study  of  the  text.  It  would  have  been  more  convenient,  if 
the  scheme  had  faced  the  body  of  the  book.  The  work  closes 
with  a  copious  Index  of  Greek  Words  and  General  Index. 

William  T.  Peck 

High  School, 

Providence,  R.  I, 


German  Historical  Reading  Book— By  H.  S.  Beresford-Webb,  Examiner  in 

German  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  a  map.  New  York :  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.,  1893.  302  p.  Price  90  cts. 

A  student  who  can  read  the  ordinary  historical  style  of  Ger¬ 
man  with  readiness  can  generally  use  almost  any  German 
reference  book  without  trouble;  one  who  cannot  read  that 
style — which  is  more  difficult  than  the  usual  style  of  the  novels 
and  plays  which  form  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
courses — seldom  makes  any  practical  use  of  German  in  his 
other  studies,  without  further  instruction.  There  is  therefore 
a  real  need  in  our  higher  institutions  for  courses  in  rapid  read¬ 
ing  of  historical  prose,  and  for  books  to  be  used  in  such 
courses.  While  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher  would  gener¬ 
ally  prefer  to  use  German  text  editions,  and  supply  the  notes 
himself  according  to  the  needs  of  his  class,  there  are  still 
many  cases  in  which  a  book  of  selections,  with  more  or  less 
copious  notes,  is  desirable.  A  welcome  addition  to  the  already 
considerable  list  of  such  books  is  this  German  Historical 
Reading  Book,  by  H.  S.  Beresford-Webb.  The  selections  are 
judicious  and  serviceable  for  the  end  in  view,  and  the  annotation 
is  careful  and  thorough.  The  main  criticism  to  be  made  is 
that  students  who  are  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  historical 
German  ought  to  be  beyond  most  of  the  difficulties  covered 
by  the  editor’s  grammatical  notes.  Still  the  notes  do  no 
harm,  and  many  students,  not  to  mention  teachers,  will  find 
here  many  things  ready  to  hand  which  might  escape  them  if 
they  had  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  them  up.  The  historical 
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notes  are  generally  admirable  and  exactly  to  the  point.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  good.  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  have  made  great  improvements  in  this  respect  in 
their  more  recent  German  text-books. 

E.  H.  Babbitt 


Columbia  College 


A  Short  French  Grammar — By  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Director  of  modem  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1894.  150  p.  Price  60  cents. 

French  Lessons  and  Exercises — By  C.  H.  Grandgent.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1894.  47  p.  Price  15  cents. 

The  application  of  serious,  scholarly  methods  to  the  study  of 
modern  languages,  is  one  of  the  important  achievements  of  the 
last  quarter  of  our  century.  With  this  inspiration,  the  modern 
language  men  who  work  in  favorable  places,  have  been  able  to 
raise  their  standards  as  high  as  those  of  any  other  class  of 
scholars,  and  everywhere  the  tendency  is  toward  broad,  scien¬ 
tific  attainment.  Along  with  the  improvement  in  scholarship, 
come  naturally  more  rational  methods  and  better  books. 

The  publishers  are  supplying  an  abundance  of  well  edited 
texts  and  of  grammars ;  but  of  the  latter,  few  as  yet  have  met 
the  wants  of  teacher  and  pupil.  Too  often  the  grammars  are 
constructed  so  as  to  be’ an  end  in  themselves,  and  then  the 
pupils  are  wearied  and  confused  without  obtaining  any  real 
acquaintance  with  the  language  which  they  they  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  study.  But  the  grammars  also  have  been  growing 
better,  and  now  we  welcome  a  really  new  book  by  Mr. 
Grandgent,  whose  scholarship  and  practical  experience  with 
the  needs  and  proper  aims  of  teachers,  make  him  peculiarly 
fitted  to  prepare  a  useful  French  grammar.  The  Lessons  and 
Exercises  are  a  guide  to  what  Mr.  Grandgent  considers  the 
best  way  of  using  the  Grammar. 

The  Lessons  consist  of  references  to  the  Grammar.  Pre¬ 
fixed  to  them  is  a  selection  of  Guy  de  Maupassant’s  Sur  L'eatt, 
containing  thirteen  paragraphs  of  about  eight  lines  each,  with 
an  interlinear  translation,  and  explanatory  footnotes.  These 
extracts  are  used  in  the  early  lessons  as  an  exercise  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  later  they  serve  as  material  for  grammatical  analysis 
and  finally  they  are  the  basis  of  the  Exercises.  Thus  is  pro¬ 
vided  material  for  one  school  year  of  foity  weeks  with  three 
lessons  per  week.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  adapt  the  amounts 
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to  the  ability  of  their  classes,  sometimes  going  faster,  some* 
times  more  slowly,  but  always  allowing  time  for  reading,  after 
that  has  once  begun.  Even  if  these  lessons  are  divided,  or 
two  are  taken  together,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  fol¬ 
low  them  faithfully,  because  of  their  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  material. 

The  feature  which  makes  the  Grammar  really  new,  is  the 
point  of  view,  both  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  material 
and  the  manner  of  presentation.  Other  grammars  are,  for  the 
most  part,  an  exposition,  more  or  less  theoretical,  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  as  they  may  be  studied  by  those  already  practically 
acquainted  with  the  language.  Mr.  Grandgent  explains  French 
forms  and  usages  to  those  who  speak  English.  So  the  French 
point  of  view  is  constantly  compared  with  the  English,  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  book  is  clear,  logical,  and  attractive.  This 
is  a  point  gained.  But  the  arrangement  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  all. 

It  is  the  plan,  in  some  respects,  like  that  of  Breymann,  of 
beginning  with  the  verb,  as  being  of  more  immediate  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  beginner  than  the  uninflected  or  less  highly 
inflected  parts  of  speech.  Then  the  other  elements  are  pre¬ 
sented,  ending  with  noun.  No  separate  discussion  is  given  of 
adverbs,  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  nor  of  the  synLax, 
other  than  an  occasional  remark.  This  is  a  wise  saving  of  time, 
for  it  is  a  common  experience  that  pupils  do  not  gain  much  in 
their  first  years  from  a  theoretical  study  of  syntax.  Clear 
explanations  by  the  teacher,  in  connection  with  the  text  read, 
and  especially,  in  connection  with  written  exercises,  based  on 
French  prose,  will  furnish  a  good  foundation  of  syntax.  As 
for  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  adverbs,  few  pupils  consult 
thp  grammar  for  them  at  all. 

The  system  by  which  Mr.  Grandgent  proposes  to  teach  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  also  new.  The  sound  of  each  letter  is  given  by 
reference  to  its  English  equivalent,  or  by  a  description  of  the 
method  of  producing  it,  and  for  each  letter  there  is  a  phonetic 
sign. 

This  phonetic  system  is  appended  in  parentheses  to  a  large 
number  of  French  words  in  the  Grammar.  Likewise,  the 
thirteen  paragraphs  of  French  text  (prefixed  to  the  Lessons)  are 
written  again  in  phonetic  spelling,  as  a  guide  to  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  The  difficulty  of  imparting  a  correct  pronunciation, 
especially  in  large  classes,  is  so  great  that  teachers  will 
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doubtless  be  glad  to  give  the  method  a  good  trial.  The  sys¬ 
tem  appears  simple.  After  grasping  the  value  of  the  phonetic 
signs,  which  are  ordinary  letters,  the  pupil  will  have  a  test  of 
his  pronunciation,  to  be  used  in  private  study.  The  constant 
reminder  of  the  slurring  or  neglecting  of  the  mute  e,  and  the 
running  on  of  a  final  consonant,  ought  to  be  helpful. 

This  grammar  promises  better  results  than  any  I  know  of. 
Its  brevity  (143  pages  of  actual  matter),  will  contribute  to  its 
success.  In  clearness  of  expression  and  prudent  omission  of 
details,  it  reminds  one  of  Professor  Sheldon’s  valuable  Short 
German  Grammar. 

After  all,  the  ultimate  test  of  a  schoolbook  is  the  actual  use 
of  it  in  the  classroom.  Mr.  Grandgent’s  book  seems  to  us  to 
offer  every  promise  of  success,  and  in  the  interest  of  good 
scholarship,  we  hope  that  the  supreme  test  will  show  that  with 
it  another  new  era  of  French  teaching  has  begun. 

Walter  D.  Toy 

University  of  North  Carolina. 


Mathematics  for  Common  Schools,  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  An  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  and  Higher  Arithmetic — By  John  II. 
Walsh,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1894.  Price";  Part  I,  212  p.,  40  cents.  Part  II,  458  p.,  40 
cents.  Part  III,  803  p.,  75  cents. 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  as  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  where  for  many 
years  he  has  had  special  oversight  of  the  teaching  of  arithme¬ 
tic,  suggests  the  probability  of  finding  in  this  series  of  books 
many  new  and  valuable  features.  And  yet  to  find  anything 
new  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  that  from  time  immemorial 
almost  has  been  reduced  to  a  “  pedagogic  form,”  as  Dr.  Harris 
puts  it,  seems  almost  beyond  reasonable  expectation. 

The  conviction  is  becoming  general  that  the  study  of  arith¬ 
metic  occupies  too  much  time  in  the  elementary  school ;  that 
a  part  of  this  time  may  better  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
elementary  geometry  and  algebra.  To  abridge  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enrich  school  studies  is  the  aim  of  the  text-book 
writer  of  to-day.  Such  topics  as  compound  proportion, 
abstract  mensuration,  cube  root,  obsolete  denominate  numbers, 
and  much  of  commercial  arithmetic  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  essential  to  a  practical  elementary  text-book.  So  also  the 
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omission  of  unnecessary  rules  and  definitions  is  generally 
commended. 

Quick  and  accurate  reckoning  and  close  and  intelligent 
reasoning  are  best  acquired  by  much  practice  and  less  instruc¬ 
tion.  Familiar  illustrations  and  numerous  objective  problems 
should  be  used  to  lead  up  to  a  comprehension  of  rules  and 
definitions.  There  is  here  a  reversal  of  the  old  deductive 
order.  It  is  true  that  good  teachers  have  always  pursued  the 
inductive  treatment  whether  the  books  used  followed  that 
method  or  not. 

Now,  the  author  who  seeks  to  improve  the  text-books  in 
arithmetic  may  do  so  in  several  ways:  (i)  by  elimination  of 
useless  matter ;  (2)  by  better  selected  and  more  numerous 
problems ;  (3)  by  the  inductive  derivation  of  rules  and  defini- 
tions ;  (4)  by  a  change  in  the  sequence  of  topics ;  (5)  by  divid¬ 
ing  up  topics  and  distributing  their  study  through  several 
grades ;  (6)  by  incorporating  with  the  arithmetic  elementary 
instruction  is  geometry  and  algebra.  Improvement  by  the 
first  four  methods  above  named  has  been  repeatedly  attempted 
by  several  authors  and  with  success.  The  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  employ  the  last  two  methods  successfully  belongs  to 
Mr.  Walsh  alone. 

The  Brooklyn  course  of  study  below  the  high  school  occupies 
eight  years.  Promotions  are  made  by  half-years.  This  series 
of  arithmetics  is  adapted  primarily  to  such  a  division ;  it  can 
be  used,  however,  quite  as  well  with  any  other. 

The  three  parts  comprising  Mr.  Walsh’s  “  one-book  arith¬ 
metic,”  as  he  calls  it  in  his  preface,  are  subdivided  into  sixteen 
chapters  or  half-year  steps.  The  distinctive  feature  of  these 
chapters,  or  graded  steps,  is  that  each  treats  not  of  one  topic 
only,  but  of  several  topics.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Chapter  VI II, 
which  marks  the  end  of  the  fourth  year’s  work,  are  treated 
decimals,  bills,  measurements,  denominate  numbers,  percent¬ 
age,  interest,  and  areas  of  right-angled  triangles. 

The  ordinary  text-book  takes  up  the  subject  of  percentage 
much  later,  and  for  a  half-year,  indeed  oftener  for  a  year,  pupils 
have  percentage  ad  nauseam,  and  nothing  else.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  percentage,  a  new  topic  is  taken  up  and  carried  to  the 
finish.  It  is  much  better  to  carry  on  several  topics  simultane¬ 
ously,  especially  when  such  topics  are  related.  Variety  is 
thereby  enjoyed,  the  interrelationship  of  the  principles  and  pro¬ 
cesses  is  perceived,  and  the  pupil  leaving  school  before  finish- 
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ing  the  elementary  course  has  acquired  the  fundamental 
notions  of  a  large  part  of  arithmetic.  The  principle  involved 
is  that  of  grading  the  subject-matter  of  each  topic  so  that 
its  easier  elements  can  be  introduced  earlier.  This  is  alto¬ 
gether  rational  and  practicable.  Mr.  Walsh’s  books  are  sui 
generis  in  this  particular.  If  they  had  nothing  else  to  com¬ 
mend  them,  they  would  deserve  for  this  feature  alone  the 
highest  encomium. 

But  this  feature  is  not  their  only,  nor  indeed  their  chief, 
merit.  The  incorporation  of  concrete  geometry  into  the  body 
of  the  arithmetic  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  is 
admirably  carried  out.  Algebra  is  likewise  introduced  toward 
the  end  of  the  series.  Chapter  XV,  which  represents  the  work 
of  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  year,  is  wholly  given  up  to  the 
consideration  of  algebraic  quantities.  Chapter  XVI  deals 
altogether  with  concrete  geometry.  Here,  then,  is  a  series  of 
three  text-books  of  the  usual  dimensions,  which  not  only  give  a 
thorough  treatment  of  arithmetic  but  which  give  the  pupil  a 
good  start  in  geometry  and  algebra.  The  number  and  variety 
of  problems  in  each  book  of  the  series  is  unprecedented. 
They  have  been  selected  from  all  sources:  French,  German, 
Boston,  Worcester,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  United  States  Civil 
Service,  and  a  hundred  other  sources.  In  variety,  brevity, 
freshness,  and  appositeness,  they  are  unsurpassed. 

A.  B.  P. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

The  mention  of  new  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice 
hereafter 

Students  of  English  literature,  and  especially  students  of 
Chaucer  himself,  have  long  been  awaiting  the  monumental 
edition  of  Chaucer’s  writings  that  Professor  Skeat  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  (New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  To  be  completed 
in  6  volumes,  price  $4.CX)  each).  The  scholarly  care  of  the 
editor  is  reflected  on  every  page  of  these  handsome  vol¬ 
umes. - A  very  practical  help  for  Bible  study  is  the  new 

Harmony  of  the  gospels  by  Professors  Stevens  and  Burton  of 
Chicago.  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1894,  249  p.  Price 

$1.50). - Ribot’s  famous  monographs,  including  Diseases  of 

the  will,  Diseases  of  personality,  and  The  Psychology  of  atten- 
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tion  are  published  in  English  translation  at  the  very  moderate 
price  of  75  cents  each  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  of 

Chicago. - No.  7  of  the  Standard  Teachers’  Library  is  De 

Graff’s  Schoolroom  guide  (Syracuse;  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1894, 
396  p.  Price  50  cents),  a  practical  and  helpful  book  for  the 

elementary  teacher,  that  has  stood  the  test  of  experience. - - 

Mr.  Joseph  Landon’s  Principles  and  practice  of  teaching  and 
class  management  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,462  p. 
Price  $1.60)  is  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  schoolroom  work, 
largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  English  educational  sys¬ 
tem. - Professor  Lounsbury’s  History  of  the  English  lan¬ 

guage  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1894,  505  p.  Price 
$1.12)  will  be  welcomed  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  by  the 
thousands  of  readers  who  have  found  it  the  best  work  of  its 

kind. - Mr.  Cruikshank’s  edition  of  the  Bacchce  of  Euripides 

(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  166  p.  Price  $1.00)  is  a 
carefully  annotated  and  well-printed  text  of  a  play  too  little 

read. - Loney’s  Plane  trigonometry  {iHew  York:  Macmillan 

Co.,  1894,  480  p.  Price  $2.00)  is  completed  in  two  parts,  and 

offers  an  exhaustive  survey  of  this  subject. - Professor  Davis 

of  Harvard,  who  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  more 
rational  methods  of  teaching  geography,  has  issued  a  List  of 
geographical  lantern  slides  that  may  be  had  for  10  cents  by 
addressing  the  Publication  Agent,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  This  List  may  be  regarded  as  supplementing 

the  Govermental  maps  for  use  in  schools,  recently  published. - 

In  his  Outlines  of  Herbart's  pedagogics  and  Great  teachers 
of  four  centuries  (New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  72  p., 
59  p.  Price  25  cents  each)  Mr.  O.  H.  Lang  has  put  together  a 
good  deal  of  information  that  a  certain  class  of  elementary 

teachers  may  find  of  value. - Some  of  the  very  best  features 

that  have  been  incorporated  in  any  geography  are  to  be  found  in 
Tilden’s  Grammar  school  geography  (Boston  :  Leach,  Shewed 

&  Sanborn,  1894,  220  p.  Price  $1.25). - Professor  Carruth’s 

edition  of  Wallenstein  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1894, 
434  p.  Price  $1.00),  with  its  fine  open  type  and  judicious 
notes,  deserves  to  be  widely  used  by  students  and  teachers  of 

Schiller. - The  Biological  lectures  and  addresses  of  the  late 

Professor  Milnes  Marshall  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1894,  363  p.  Price  $2.co)  ought  to  be  welcomed  even  more 
heartily  by  general  readers  and  students  than  by  biologists, 
for  they  put  in  a  very  elementary  and  engaging  way  a  large 
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number  of  the  facts  and  hypotheses  of  modern  biological 

science. - %  Practical  botany  for  beginners  (New  York: 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  268  p.  Price  90  cents)  “contains,  in 
an  abridged  form,  the  elementary  and  more  essential  parts  ”  of 
the  same  author’s  large  work. - Well’s  Plain  and  solid  geom¬ 

etry  {^o?Xon'.  Leach,  Shewed  &  Sanborn,  1894,  377  p.  Price 
$1.25)  has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  sixty  per  cent,  of 

original  exercises  have  been  added. - Carnegie’s  Law  and 

theory  in  chemistry  (New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1894,  222  p.  Price  $1.50)  contains  the  substance  of  eight  very 
lucid  lectures  delivered  before  an  audience  of  school  teachers 

at  Colorado  Springs. - Students  of  social  phenomena  who 

are  familiar  with  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  earlier  work,  will  be  glad 
to  study  his  Aged  poor  in  England  and  Wales  (New  York: 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,515  p.  Price  $3.50). - John  Rae’s 

Eight  hours  for  work  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894, 
340  p.  Price  $1.25)  is  a  book  of  very  great  importance  just 
now.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  demonstration — not  by  the  mere 
speculation — that  quality  of  labor  is  improved  by  reduction 
of  excessive  hours,  and  that  increase  of  product  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  increase  in  quality  of  labor.  The  general  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  one  fact  that,  for  instance,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
added  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  during  the  few  years 
in  which  he  devoted  two  hours  a  day  to  managing  railroads, 
than  a  thousand  ordinary  men  could  add  by  working  fourteen 
hours  a  day  during  their  whole  lives,  would  do  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace  in  these  days  of  industrial  war.  For,  to  appreciate 
that,  is  to  appreciate  that  wealth  is  generally  the  actual  product 
of  its  possessor,  and  not  “  robbery  ” ;  and  a  realization  of  this 
would  satisfy  the  discontented  poor  that  the  legitimate  way 
to  obtain  wealth  is  to  produce  it,  and  not  to  attempt,  by  legis¬ 
lation  or  other  means,  to  rob  it  from  those  who  have  produced 
it.  That  is  the  one  truth  whose  dissemination  these  troubled 
times  most  need,  and  as  bearing  upon  that  truth,  Mr.  Rae’s 
book  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended  to  all  who  are  form¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  young. - Jackson’s  Theory  and  practice 

of  handwriting  (New  York  :  William  Beverley  Harrison,  1894, 
160  p.  Price  S1.25)  is  a  thorough  presentation  of  the  system 
of  vertical  writing,  and  merits  the  careful  study  of  every 

elementary  teacher. - The  Special  kinesiology  of  educational 

gymnastics  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  1894,  380  p.  Price 
$3.C»)  is  the  ill-chosen  and  terrifying  title  of  an  extremely 
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instructive  book  on  Swedish  gymnastics  by  Baron  Nils 

Posse. - In  Select  specimens  of  the  great  French  writers 

(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  592  p.  Price  $1.75)  Mr. 
Fasnacht  has  brought  together  admirable  selections  from  the 
French  literature  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth  centuries.  The  historical  sketch  and  critical  discus¬ 
sions  that  are  added  make  this  book  of  practical  value  as  an 

advanced  French  reader. - Mr.  Way  has  achieved  an  unusual 

measure  of  success  in  his  Tragedies  of  Euripides  in  English 
(New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  425  p.  Price  $2.00). 

The  first  volume  contains  the  rendering  of  the  Alcestis,  Medea, 
Hippolytus,  Hecuba,  Ion,  and  the  Suppliants.  Two  more 
volumes  are  to  follow. - The  well-known  and  admirable  edi¬ 
tion  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  by  Professors  Goodwin  and  White  a 

now  appears  in  a  revised  form  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  ‘ 

564  p.  Price  $1.65). - Ethics  of  citizenship^  by  John  Mac- 

Cunn,  professor  of  philosophy  in  University  College,  Liver- 
pool  (New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  p.  x  +  223.  Price  $1.50),  I 

is  the  work  of  a  well-read  and  appreciative  man,  who  presents  I 

the  thoughts  of  others,  with  due  acknowledgement,  in  good  i 

guise  and  sometimes  with  a  touch  of  eloquence  of  his  own. 

Most  of  the  chapters  are  above  the  tyro,  and  will  often  appear  | 

commonplace  to  the  expert ;  but  the  last  chapter,  on  some  I 

economic  and  moral  aspects  of  luxury,  is  a  very  complete  and  * 

untechnical  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  abounds  in  good  J 

statement  and  good  sense.  This  topic  is  now  so  much  under  f 

discussion,  and  yet  so  poorly  understood,  that  every  reader  is  j 

advised  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  study  this  presentation  ] 

of  it.  I 
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IX 


EDITORIAL 


It  was  the  unexpected  that  happened  at  Asbury  Park. 
The  date  at  which  the  place  was  selected  for  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  was  unusually  late.  The 
railroads  taxed  the  utmost  efforts  of  President  Lane  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Shepard  before  the  desired  transportation  arrangements 
were  effected.  And,  last  and  most  important,  just  as  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  West  and  Southwest  were  about  to  leave  home. 
Debs  and  his  American  Railway  Union  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  made  traveling  so  difficult  and  dangerous  that  thousands 
either  turned  back  or  did  not  start  at  all.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  even  the  most  enthusiastic  leaders  looked  for  a 
small  gathering.  On  the  contrary,  all  obstacles  were  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  6000  membership  fees  were 
collected.  Of  these  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  ought  to  have  sent  icxx)  each,  contributed  rela¬ 
tively  few.  As  usual,  the  great  States  of  the  middle  West 
sent  large  delegations,  and  the  South  did  excellently.  New 
Jersey  exceeded  all  expectations  and  predictions,  and  from 
1500  to  1700  of  her  teachers  were  present.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  membership  coupon  was  attached  to  tickets  sold 
within  100  miles  of  Asbury  Park — and  that  radius  includes  the 
whole  of  New  Jersey — from  5(X)  to  600  of  these  paid  no  fee  to 
the  Association. 

Asbury  Park  proved  itself  to  be  a  model  convention  city, 
and  the  local  committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Principal 
Ralston  and  T.  Frank  Appleby  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  perfect  the  arrangements 
as  to  halls  and  hotels.  The  place  itself,  with  its  manifold 
attractions,  gained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  Association,  and  it 
is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  wish  to  return  there  before 
many  years  have  passed. 


While  the  Asbury  Park  meeting  ranks  in  size  with  those  at 
St.  Paul  and  Toronto,  in  enthusiasm,  in  tone,  and  in  interest 
it  equals  any  that  have  been  held.  The  attendance  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  Council  was  very  large,  and  the  debates  were 
keen  and  lively.  Dr.  Hinsdale’s  searching  analysis  of  the 
dogma  of  formal  discipline,  which  is  printed  in  this  issue  of 
the  Review,  made  a  deep  impression  and  called  out  more 
questions  than  discussion.  President  Baker  introduced  the 
discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  what  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  strongest  paper  he  has  yet 
delivered  before  the  Council  or  Association,  and  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  debate  to  run  in  the  narrow  channels  that  it  took 
at  Richmond.  His  attack  on  the  doctrine  that  all  subjects  are 
equal  in  educational  value  if  equally  well  taught — a  doctrine 
that  he  thinks  is  sustained  by  passages  in  the  Report — was 
brilliant  and  convincing.  The  speakers  who  followed  all 
expressed  their  sense  of  the  great  value  of  the  Report  and  its 
infinite  suggestiveness.  Such  criticisms  as  were  offered  were 
very  special  and  technical  in  character,  and  were  not  insisted 
upon  as  affecting  the  Report  as  a  whole. 

The  discussion  on  country  schools  was  somewhat  desultory, 
but  emphasized,  as  so  many  recent  discussions  of  this  subject 
have  done,  the  size  and  importance  of  the  unsolved  problems 
that  grow  out  of  the  rural  school  situation. 

On  Monday  evening  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  University 
held  a  Round  Table  on  Imitation,  and  the  room  was  packed 
with  an  interested  audience.  He  spoke  informally  for  an 
hour,  and  then  answered  a  number  of  queries  that  were  pro¬ 
pounded.  In  a  passage  at  arms  with  President  Stanley  Hall 
in  regard  to  the  proper  attitude  to  be  maintained  toward  the 
facts  of  child  psychology  now  being  so  patiently  gathered. 
Professor  Royce  distinguished  himself  by  the  cleverness  and 
crushing  finality  of  his  repartee. 

In  the  programme  of  the  general  Association  there  were  an 
unusual  number  of  disappointments,  caused  partly  by  the 
illness  of  announced  speakers  and  partly  by  the  railway  dis¬ 
turbances;  but  Dr.  McLellan’s  address  on  the  ethical  aim  in 
teaching  literature,  the  papers  on  the  professional  training  of 
teachers.  Dr.  Harris’s  illuminating  paper  on  the  influence  of  the 
higher  education  of  a  country  upon  its  elementary  schools,  the 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Ten  by  Dr.  MacKenzie,  Mr.  Nightingale  of  Chicago, 
and  Professor  McMurry,  President  De  Garmo’s  analysis  of  the 
moral  training  obtainable  through  the  common  school  studies. 
President  Hall’s  talk  on  child-study,  and  the  masterly  address  by 
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Professor  Moulton  of  Chicago  on  the  study  of  literature,  were 
all  of  a  high  character  and  amply  satisfied  the  desire  of  the 
vast  audience  for  suggestions  and  inspiration. 

The  several  Departments  and  the  Herbart  Club  attracted 
large  audiences,  and  where  so  much  was  said  and  done  that 
was  valuable  it  is  hard  to  particularize.  But  common  report 
emphasized  the  paper  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Ward  of 
Brooklyn  before  the  Elementary  Department,  that  of  Professor 
Cohn  of  Columbia  before  the  Higher  Education  Department, 
and  those  of  Principals  Cook,  Green,  and  Boone  before  the 
Normal  Department.  Some  complaint  was  made  that  two  or 
more  attractive  programmes  clashed,  but  with  so  much  to  be 
done  in  four  days  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  avoided. 

The  leaders  were  nearly  all  present.  New  England  and  New 
York  sent  delegations  from  Bethlehem  and  Saratoga  that 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  session,  bringing  words  of  cheer 
and  greeting  from  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and 
the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association. 


On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  meeting  was  a  grand  success. 
It  certainly  brought  new  stimulus  and  inspiration  to  the  teachers 
of  New  Jersey,  for  never  before,  since  the  Association  has 
become  a  large  and  representative  body,  has  it  met  in  that  State. 
The  Committee  of  Ten  were  discharged  with  sincere  thanks,  and 
the  good  beginning  made  in  their  case  was  continued  by  a  vote 
of  $ioco  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  elementary  school  inves¬ 
tigation  that  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
of  which  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn  is  chairman. 
Seattle,  Duluth,  and  Denver  all  pressed  their  claims  to  be 
chosen  for  the  place  of  meeting  in  1895,  and  cordial  invitations 
were  also  received  from  Galveston,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis. 
The  Directors  referred  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee 
after  indicating,  by  a  close  vote,  that  their  first  choice  was 
Denver,  their  second  Duluth,  and  their  third  Seattle. 


The  platform  adopted  by  the  Association  at  its  closing 
session  is  so  admirable  that  it  is  given  in  full.  It  was  reported 
by  Superintendent  Maxwell,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions. 

I.  The  National  Educational  Association  has  assembled  at  a  time  of 
marked  public  disturbance,  and  of  grave  industrial  unrest.  The  highest 
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powers  of  the  nation  have  been  invoked  in  time  of  peace  to  enforce  the 
orders  of  the  courts,  to  repress  riot  and  rapine,  and  to  protect  property  and 
personal  rights.  At  such  a  time,  we  deem  it  our  highest  duty  to  pronounce 
emphatically,  and  with  unanimous  voice,  for  the  supremacy  of  law  and  the 
maintenance  of  social  and  political  order.  Before  grievances  of  individuals 
or  organizations  can  be  considered  or  redressed,  violence,  riot,  and  insurrec¬ 
tion  must  be  repelled  and  overcome. 

Liberty  is  founded  upon  Law,  not  upon  License.  American  institutions 
are  subjected  to  their  severest  strain  when  individuals  and  organizations 
seek  a  remedy  for  injustice,  fancied  or  real,  outside  of  and  beyond  the  law. 
We  call  upon  the  teachers  of  the  country  to  enforce  this  lesson  in  every 
schoolroom  in  the  land,  and  we  heartily  accept  and  indorse  the  suggestion 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Teachers’  Association  of  the  State  of  Texas  that 
upon  the  schools  devolves  the  duty  of  preparing  the  rising  generation  for 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizenship,  by  inculcating  those  principles  of  public 
and  private  morality  and  of  civil  government  upon  which  our  free  Republic 
is  based,  and  by  means  of  which  alone  it  can  endure. 

We  heartily  commend  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  exhibited  in  this  trying  time,  and  we  pledge  to  him  and 
his  associates  in  the  conduct  of  the  government  our  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
support  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  restoration  of  order.  We  must, 
at  the  same  time,  record  our  perfect  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the 
American  people  to  grapple  with  any  social  problems  that  shall  confront 
them.  Riot,  incendiarism,  and  conspiracy  are  not  native  growths,  but  have 
come  among  us  by  importation.  They  cannot  long  survive  in  the  clear  air 
of  American  life. 

2.  Education  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  child  of  our  Republic,  To 
take  care  that  this  right  be  not  denied  nor  abridged  is  a  duty  which  no 
State  can  neglect  with  impunity. 

3.  That  education  in  the  public  schools  may  do  its  perfect  work,  the  first 
and  chief  requisite  is  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  who  has  not 
been  well  grounded  in  scholarship,  and  who  has  not  received  thorough  pro¬ 
fessional  training. 

4.  Continued  improvement  and  development  of  the  public  schools  require 
that  the  well-equipped  teacher  have  proper  security  in  the  tenure  of  his 
office — a  tenure  free  from  the  demoralizing  interference  of  inexpert  opinion, 
private  favoritism,  or  political  vicissitude.  We  note  with  satisfaction  the 
movement  to  secure  expert  supervision  in  rural  districts,  and  to  lift  city 
school  systems  above  the  baleful  and  abhorrent  influences  of  political 
machination. 

5.  We  extend  our  congratulations  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  as  well 
as  to  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  Educational  Congresses,  and  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  In  spite  of  obstacles  that  seemed  at 
one  time  insurmountable,  success  finally  crowned  their  efforts. 

6.  We  heartily  commend  the  efforts  put  forth  by  our  education.al  brethren 
of  the  South  in  planning  for  the  forthcoming  educational  exhibit  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Atlanta  Exhibition  of  1895. 

7.  With  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the  Association  entered 
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upon  a  legitimate  field  of  educational  investigation  and  research.  Through 
this  action,  the  Association  stands  committed  to  a  policy  of  action  as  well 
as  of  discussion,  a  policy  from  which  may  be  expected  results  of  great  fruit¬ 
fulness  and  importance.  To  the  distinguislied  Chairman  and  his  associates 
on  the  Committee  are  due  our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  labor, 
patience,  and  ability  which  they  devoted  to  the  important  questions  they 
were  called  to  consider.  Their  remarkable  Report  will  stand  for  years  to 
come  as  a  monument  of  American  scholarship,  and  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  American  teachers. 

8.  We  desire  to  emphasize  the  essential  importance  of  including,  either 
formally  or  incidentally,  art  and  ethics  in  courses  of  study  for  all  grades. 
We  believe  no  analysis  of  the  divisions  of  human  knowledge  is  adequate 
which  does  not  distinctly  recognize  these  lines  of  work. 

9.  We  proclaim  our  belief  in  the  view  of  education  which  attaches 
importance  to  content  as  well  as  to  formal  training ;  and  we  commend  to 
all  teachers  the  study  of  the  relative  values  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  the  study  of  the  correlation  of  all  knowledge. 

10.  The  development  of  education  during  the  past  year  has  been  marked 
by  the  more  extended  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  into  city  school 
systems,  by  great  improvements  in  school  sanitation,  by  many  successful 
attempts  at  the  correlation  of  studies  and  the  unification  of  effort  in  school 
work,  and  by  the  shortening  and  enriching  of  many  grammar  school  courses. 
We  believe  that  the  efforts  thus  made  are  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  they 
will  be  fruitful  of  excellent  results.  We  entertain  the  hope,  however,  that 
the  psychology  founded  on  child-study,  which  has  been  brought  so  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  will  in  time  prove  both  an 
inspiration  and  a  guide  in  the  work  of  educational  reform. 


The  officers  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for 
1895  are:  President,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  New  Jersey; 
First  Vice  President,  Albert  G.  Lane  of  Illinois ;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents,  G.  M,  Phillips  of  Pennsylvania,  L.  E.  Wolfe  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  W.  H,  Bartholomew  of  Kentucky,  W,  F.  Slaton  of 
Georgia,  D.  B.  Johnson  of  South  Carolina,  H.  A.  Wise  of 
Maryland,  W.  E.  Sheldon  of  Massachusetts,  S.  S.  Packard 
of  New  York,  W.  R.  Malone  of  Utah,  D.  L.  Kiehle  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  F.  A.  Fitzpatrick  of  Nebraska ;  Secretary,  Irwin 
Shepard  of  Minnesota;  Treasurer,  James  M.  Greenwood  of 
Missouri;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  N.  A.  Calkins 
of  New  York.  The  presidents  of  the  several  Departments  for 
1895  are  ;  Kindergarten,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Elementary,  F.  Truedley,  Youngstown,  O.;  Secondary,  W.  H. 
Smiley,  Denver,  Col.;  Higher,  James  H.  Baker,  Boulder,  Col.; 
Normal,  J.  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Art,  Charles  M.  Carter, 
Denver,  Col.;  Music,  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Cleveland,  O.;  Manual 
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Training,  E.  R.  Booth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Business,  J.  M.  Mehan, 
DesMoines,  la.;  Child  Study,  VV.  L.  Bryan,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  Bethlehem  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  showed  that  this  oldest  of  the  American  teachers’ 
associations  is  as  intensely  modern  in  its  spirit  as  any  of  its 
younger  rivals.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  had  been 
expected,  and  though  the  Asbury  Park  meeting  caused  many 
familiar  faces  to  be  missed,  the  membership  of  the  convention 
was  unusually  strong,  and  the  excursion  element  less  promi¬ 
nent  than  it  has  sometimes  been. 

The  need  of  an  awakening  among  the  teachers  and  officers  of 
rural  schools  is  shown  by  the  small  attendance  from  the  States 
nearest  the  place  of  meeting.  New  Hampshire  itself  sent  but 
sixty-five  persons,  Maine  but  thirty-two,  and  Vermont  but 
twenty-three. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  there  was  an  unusual 
unity  and  concentration  of  thought,  much  greater,  indeed, 
than  a  casual  reading  of  the  programme  would  have  led  one  to 
expect.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  it  was  apparent  that  all 
the  discussions  had  centered  about  two  ideas — the  individual 
to  be  educated  and  character  as  the  supreme  end.  Whatever 
the  title  of  the  paper  these  two  ideas  were  invariably  left  in 
the  mind.  Little  was  said  about  subjects  or  methods. 

The  special  topic  assigned  to  the  first  day — character  build¬ 
ing — was  treated  by  all  the  speakers  in  a  declarative  rather 
than  a  potential  way ;  not  what  might,  could,  or  should  be 
done,  but  what  is  done  by  the  various  educational  institutions 
to  develop  moral  consciousness  and  confirm  moral  purpose. 
In  face  of  a  more  or  less  open  criticism  of  the  various  schools 
as  aiming  primarily  at  intellect,  there  came  from  the  grammar 
schools,  the  high  schools,  the  academics,  the  colleges,  and  the 
technical  schools  the  most  positive  declaration — sustained  by 
abundant  illustrations  from  personal  experience — that  all  these 
schools  are  making  for  righteousness,  that  each  in  its  way  uses 
its  peculiar  opportunities  for  the  highest  ends.  To  make  this 
affirmative  statement  a  matter  of  permanent  record  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  at  the  present  time. 

The  paper  on  nature-studies,  while  touching  lightly  upon 
content  and  method,  dwelt  chiefly  upon  their  use  in  education, 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral.  Although  the  paper  treated 
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of  work  in  St.  Paul,  discussion  showed  that  similar  work 
was  in  progress  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  New 
England. 

The  exposition  of  the  work  at  Clark  University  in  the  study 
of  motor  ability  in  children  was  chiefly  valuable  as  suggest¬ 
ing  how  many  untrodden  paths  await  the  explorer  of  child 
nature  and  child  life  ;  how  many  “  manuscripts  of  God  ”  are 
yet  unread  by  educators.  If  Dr.  Hall’s  tentative  conclusions 
should  be  sustained  by  further  experiment  and  investigation, 
some  important  modifications  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
practices  would  be  necessary.  But  this  was  scarcely  hinted  at, 
and  evidently  not  at  all  comprehended  by  the  majority  of  the 
audience. 

Herbartianism  was  in  reality,  although  the  convention  was 
apparently  unconscious  of  it,  the  keynote  of  the  entire  meeting. 
The  special  paper  on  Herbartianism  was  too  abstruse  and 
technical  for  the  occasion.  No  educational  paper  which  has 
much  to  say  about  concepts  will  ever  find  favor  with  an  aver¬ 
age  audience  of  teachers ;  but  it  was  interpreted  by  all  which 
preceded  and  all  which  followed.  The  everyday  uses  of 
Herbartianism  were  shown  with  surpassing  clearness  in  the 
discussions  on  unification  in  primary  school  work,  and  the 
use  and  abuse  of  illlustrative  drawing. 

One  could  not  help  wondering  whether  all  that  Herbartians 
claim  for  the  new  philosophy  would  not  have  come  without  it ; 
whether  in  fact  it  had  not  all  been  contained  in  the  old,  under 
a  different  and  more  intelligible  terminology.  Certainly  the 
first  day’s  discussion  showed  that  the  current  Hamiltonian 
philosophy  of  New  England  has  accomplished  splendid 
results  in  Herbart’s  own  special  domain,  the  training  of  the 
will. 

The  session  set  apart  for  a  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  was  disappointing.  President  Eliot,  who 
haSjrarely,  if  ever  before,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
was  evidently  not  quite  at  home.  The  main  line  of  thought 
in  his  paper  that  the  trend  of  modern  educational  progress 
included  in  its  scope  all  educational  forces;  that  the  problems 
of  the  last  quarter  century,  and  those  of  the  present  are  in 
their  essential  character  the  same  in  the  university  as  in  the 
elementary  schools — was  singularly  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  meeting.  President  Tucker’s  opening  address  on 
haste  in  the  process  of  education  had  for  its  basis  the  same 
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thought,  the  solidarity  of  educational  work  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

If  one  may  judge  from  this  meeting,  there  is  among  the 
educational  forces  in  New  England  an  unprecedented  cordial, 
ity  of  mutual  recognition  and  co-operation,  a  realization  of 
the  highest  ends,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  most 
modern  means  of  attaining  these  ends. 

The  sessions  were  somewhat  overweighted  by  formal 
papers.  They  lacked  the  vivacity  and  stimulation  which 
come  from  impromptu  discussion.  But  such  discussion  is 
often  terribly  wasteful  of  time,  and  when  the  afternoons  are 
all  given  up  to  mountain  excursions,  not  much  risk  can  be 
taken  in  arranging  a  morning  programme.  Another  question- 
able  feature  of  the  Institute  meetings  is  the  practice  of  giving 
up  the  closing  session  to  an  address  not  strictly  professional 
in  its  character.  This  year  the  lecture  on  the  Dutch  and  the 
Six  Nations,  though  interesting  in  itself,  had  no  special  appro¬ 
priateness  to  the  occasion.  It  would  seem  better  to  make  the 
closing  session  a  culmination  of  all  that  had  preceded  it,  a 
focusing  of  all  the  discussions. 

On  the  whole  the  Bethlehem  meeting  ranks  well  with  the 
sixty-three  which  have  preceded  it. 

The  review  of  the  third  of  the  great  summer  meetings,  the 
annual  Convention  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  unavoidably  postponed  until  October. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  presented  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Conference  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  held  at  Philadelphia  on  May  17  last,  to  consider 
the  matter  of  entrance  examinations  in  English  language 
and  literature  for  admission  to  college,  and  to  recommend 
a  uniform  system  to  be  adopted  by  the  colleges  in  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States.  The  report  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  important  because  of  the  dignity  of  the  institutions 
represented  in  the  membership,  because  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  calling  of  the  conference,  and  because  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  and  practical  character  of  the  recommendations.  The 
report  has  the  sanction  of  influential  members  of  the  English 
departments  of  eight  of  the  most  important  colleges — Har- 
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I  vard,  Yale,  Columbia,  New  York  University,  Cornell,  Wesleyan 
University,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  and  has  had  in  addition  the  advantage  of 
advice  and  aid  from  representatives  of  Princeton,  Lafayette, 
and  Vassar.  Taken  collectively,  these  eleven  colleges  examine 
more  than  half  of  the  students  entering  college  from  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Middle  States,  and  any  report  having  such  approval, 
and  having  also  the  approval  of  such  men  as  represented  in 
the  conference  the  preparatory  schools,  must  be  regarded  as 
I  a  significant  utterance. 

(Besides  this  first  consideration,  the  circumstances  of  the 
gathering  of  the  Conference  were  such  as  to  inspire  confidence 
in  its  decisions.  In  December  last  the  Association  of  Colleges 

iand  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
devoted  a  session  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the 
study  of  English  in  the  preparatory  schools.  It  then 
appointed  a  committee,  as  was  noted  at  that  time  in  the  Edu- 
C.\TiO\Ai.  Review*  “to  consider  the  present  usage  in  respect 
of  entrance  examinations  in  English  language  and  literature 
and  to  report,  if  deemed  wise,  a  scheme  of  uniform  entrance 
requirements  to  be  offered  as  suggestion  or  recommendation 
to  the  colleges  of  the  association.”  This  committee  consisted 
of  ten  members — five  representing  the  colleges  and  five  the 
preparatory  schools.  It  had  its  first  meeting  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  February  last,  and  began  its 
work  by  sending  out  circulars  of  inquiry  to  about  one  hundred 
colleges  and  to  about  four  hundred  schools  and  academies  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  These  circulars  inquired 
I  in  detail  concerning  the  systems  then  in  use  ;  concerning  the 
relative  desirability  of  the  forms  of  examination  in  use  and 
suggested  ;  concerning  the  relative  value  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  examination  ;  concerning  the  relative  value,  for  school 
drill,  of  the  separate  works  of  literature  which  had  been 
studied ;  concerning  the  desirability  of  work  in  correction  of 
bad  English,  in  formal  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  in  other  named 
subjects;  and  concerning  the  suggestions  for  change  which 
had  been  made  in  previous  reports,  especially  that  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  replies  to  these  circulars  were  confidential ;  but 
when  collected  and  tabulated,  they  indicated  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  very  emphatically.  One  of  these  indications  was  that 
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the  demand  for  agreement  upon  substantial  uniformity  of  pro¬ 
cedure  was  universal.  The  large  universities  no  longer  take 
students  from  the  region  just  about  them  ;  they  are  cosmo¬ 
politan.  Harvard  and  Yale  hold  examinations  in  New 
York ;  Princeton,  Cornell,  and  Columbia  draw  students  from 
New  England.  The  waste  of  labor  in  the  preparatory 
schools  involved  in  the  carrying  on  of  half  a  dozen  parallel 
courses  in  one  subject  to  fit  boys  in  the  same  school  for  the 
different  requirements  of  Cornell,  Columbia,  Princeton,  New 
York  University,  Yale,  and  Harvard,  is  enormous.  Whatever 
system  the  Middle  States  adopted,  it  must — so  the  schools 
with  much  reason  demanded — at  least  not  conflict  with  the 
New  England  procedure.  This  seemed  to  be  the  first  indica¬ 
tion.  The  second  indication  was  as  emphatic  as  the  first.  It 
was  that  the  present  New  England  system  recommended  by 
the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  entrance 
examinations  and  adopted  by  most  of  the  New  England  col¬ 
leges — though  not  by  Yale — excellent  as  it  had  proved  in 
many  respects,  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Criticism  upon 
it  came  from  the  teachers  of  the  New  England  as  well  as  from 
those  of  the  Middle  States.  The  schools  and  colleges,  that  is, 
informed  the  Committee  that  they  desired  uniformity  of  usage 
throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  and  that  they 
did  not  indorse  the  present  New  England  system. 

Some  sort  of  co-operation  with  the  New  England  colleges 
seemed,  then,  most  desirable.  The  advisory  authorities  in 
New  England  are  two  bodies  working  in  harmony  with  each 
other  :  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools,  and  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England 
on  Entrance  Examinations.  Friendly  correspondence  was 
opened  with  the  secretary  of  the  latter  body.  Professor  Poland 
of  Brown  University,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Commission, 
Professor  Stoddard,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Middle 
States,  met  the  Commission  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston, 
April  20.  At  this  meeting  the  Commission  voted  to  send 
a  delegation — Professors  Winchester,  Cook,  and  Briggs — to 
Philadelphia,  May  17,  to  co-operate  with  the  committee  of  the 
Middle  States.  •  By  subsequent  action  of  the  New  England 
Association,  Mr.  Tetlow  and  Mr.  Collar  were  sent  as  delegates 
to  represent  the  Association  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting.  It 
was  at  this  conference  in  Philadelphia  that  the  report  which 
is  now  printed  was  adopted.  It  will  of  course  form  the  basis 
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of  the  report  which  the  Committee  of  Ten  will  make  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  and  also  of  the  reports  which  the  New  England 
delegates  will  make  to  the  bodies  they  respectively  represented. 

The  report,  then,  is  important  on  account  of  the  dignity  of 
the  institutions  represented  and  also  on  account  of  the  favor- 
able  circumstances  of  its  adoption.  Its  recommendations  will 
be  carefully  studied  and  will,  we  think,  be  generally  approved. 
It  is  a  very  conservative,  a  very  definite,  and  a  very  practical 
report.  The  three  most  difficult  problems  before  the  con¬ 
ference  were  (^z)  to  select  from  all  possible  examination  subjects 
the  few  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  most  universally 
desirable,  (^)  to  give  flexibility  of  amount  while  preserving 
uniformity  of  kind  in  the  preparatory  school  work,  (zr)  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  disturbance  of  the  existing  courses  in 
schools  and  of  the  published  announcements  of  colleges.  The 
course  in  the  schools  extends  over  four  years ;  the  examination 
at  most  lasts  only  three  hours.  In  the  limited  time  and  under 
the  forced  conditions  of  an  examination  certain  subjects, 
excellent  in  school  work,  do  not  seem  wholly  desirable  as 
examination  tests.  For  example,  studies  in  correction  of  bad 
English  are  useful  in  preparatory  school  work,  especially  its 
earliest  stages.  But  condensed  into  an  examination  paper 
these  exercises  in  bad  English  seem  lacking  in  dignity,  seem 
petty,  seem  disconnected  from  any  large  study  of  principles, 
and  seem  unfair  to  the  student.  So  the  study  of  formal 
rhetoric,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  is  a  most  use¬ 
ful  propaedeutic  to  composition  study,  is  considered  by  many 
teachers  as  too  hard  and  inflexible  for  a  good  examination  test. 
This  selection  of  fit  examination  subjects  was  the  first  problem  ; 
in  settling  it  the  conference  made  a  distinct  effort  to  provide 
such  a  test  as  would  give  the  candidate  as  well  as  the  examiner 
an  opportunity. 

The  second  demand — for  flexibility  of  amount — arises  from 
the  comparative  newness  of  thorough  teaching  in  English 
work.  The  limits  of  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  have  been  made  rigid  by  decades  of  use.  But  English 
work  is  comparatively  new.  Some  colleges  demand  more  than 
others;  some  schools  can  do  more  than  others.  To  meet  this 
state  of  things  the  conference  divided  the  examination  into 
two  sections,  with  the  expectation  that  colleges  desiring  a  less 
extended  test  will  let  either  Section  1  or  Section  2  stand 
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for  the  whole  examination,  or  will  set  only  a  portion  of  the 
books  prescribed.  In  other  colleges  the  first  section  may  be 
set  as  a  preliminary. 

The  third  demand — the  recognition  of  the  desire  that 
the  work  now  going  on  in  the  schools  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed — was  met  by  the  adoption  without  change  for  1895, 
1896,  and  1897  of  the  list  of  books  as  now  used  in  the  New 
England  colleges,  under  the  advice  of  the  Commission.  In  the 
selections  for  1898  certain  distinct  periods  and  types  of  litera- 
ture  are  represented,  historical  sequence  is  considered,  and 
prose  and  poetry  have  about  equal  representation;  but  no 
radical  changes  are  made. 

The  report,  then,  is  a  very  conservative  one,  and  has  been 
framed  after  careful  study  of  existing  conditions.  We  have 
no  doubt  it  will  prove  to  embody  a  useful  system.  It  contains 
only  one  absolute  novelty — the  recommendation  for  an 
advanced  examination.  This  requirement  was  set  after  a  very 
extended  correspondence  with  the  presidents  and  professors 
of  the  largest  institutions  in  the  country.  Only  a  few  of  the 
colleges  at  present  demand  such  an  examination,  but  the  value 
of  uniformity  of  usage  in  respect  of  this  is  as  great  as  in  respect 
of  the  ordinary  entrance  examination,  and  the  present  is  a 
favorable  time  for  presenting  such  a  form  of  examina*^ion. 
The  system  suggested  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  reason  that 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  admission  requirements,  and  does 
not  anticipate  any  part  of  the  work  usually  required  in  college. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  of  advantage  in 
enabling  earnest  students  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  their  college  and  university  work. 


So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  that  the  edition  of  thirty  thousand  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  exhausted.  In  order  to  keep 
the  Report  in  print  the  American  Book  Company  of  808  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  have  issued  a  handsome  edition,  with  a  valua¬ 
ble  index,  which  may  be  had  for  the  nominal  price  of  thirty 
cents.  Any  profits  that  accrue  from  the  sale  of  this  edition 
will  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  on  whose  behalf  it  is  issued  by  the  publishers. 


